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The  author,  while  correcting  errors  of  the  press,  has  taken  the  liberty 
making  a few  slight  corrections  and  changes  in  the  phraseology. 


THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

[From  the  Boston.  Post  of  January  27,  1S55.] 

It  is  of  course  unreasonable  to  expect  that  different  persons 
will  entertain  identical  opinions  upon  any  topic  ; and  in  a reason- 
able discussion  of  the  management  of  an  institution,  the  wisdom 
of  a policy  or  the  fulfilment  of  a trust,  truth  and  right  are  most 
likely  to  be  advanced  when  argument  is  met  with  argument  and 
fact  with  fact.  Whatever  may  be  the  unseen  springs  and  hidden 
motives  which  prompt  the  discussion,  criticism  or  defence,  argu- 
ment still  remains  argument,  and  fact  remains  fact.  All  that  the 
reader  needs,  then,  for  forming  a reasonable  judgement  so  far  as 
his  capacity  permits,  is  to  look  at  both  sides,  and  to  be  warranted 
in  relying  on  the  truth  of  the  advocate’s  assertions.  There  are, 
however,  still  some  among  our  community  who  are  willing  to 
trust  to  eminent  jurists  rather  than  to  their  own  judgement  for 
their  interpretation  of  law,  to  the  learned  of  the  land,  for  the 
soundest  estimate  of  learning,  and  to  an  author  for  the  explana- 
tion of  his  meaning  in  an  ambiguous  passage.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  had  this  course  been  followed  in  the  recent 
onslaught  upon  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  its  Secretary,  and  its 
Regents. 

Two  papers  of  this  city  have  rendered  themselves  peculiarly 
prominent  by  the  severity,  to  use  a mild  word,  with  which  they 
have  denounced  the  action,  and  occasionally  even  the  motives  of 
the  board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well  as 
of  Professor  Henry,  its  eminent  Secretary.  With  one  of  these 
journals  we  prefer  to  enter  into  no  discussion  ; but  the  other, 
which  by  its  respectability  lays  claim  to  more  than  ordinary  influ- 
ence, published  in  its  yesterday’s  issue  an  article  to  which  we 
propose  a few  words  of  reply. 

The  author  of  this  article  in  the  Advertiser  begins  by  asserting 
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as  a fact  that  Congress  desired  the  bequest  of  Smithson  to  be 
mainly  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  a large  library  at  Wash- 
ington, and  thence  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  want  of 
faith  shown  by  the  Regents  in  perverting  the  funds  to  other  ob- 
jects. And  should  any  individual  exist  whose  newspaper  reading 
is  restricted  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  he  would  be  unaware 
that  jurists  like  Berrien,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Pearce,  Mason,  Rush, 
and  the  like,  had,  as  well  as  Judge  Taney,  recorded  their  delib- 
erate opinion  that  the  law  does  not  require  any  such  interpreta- 
tion as  given  it  by  the  editor  of  that  journal.  To  the  incorrect 
legal  views  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  Advertiser  does  indeed 
allude  in  an  apologetic  strain,  reminding  its  readers  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a judicial  opinion  officially  expressed,  and  a legal 
opinion  privately  entertained.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  ex- 
tremely long  article,  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chief 
Justice  was  present  at  comparatively  few  meetings  of  the  board  of 
Regents  ; and  argues  that  the  other  demands  upon  his  time  have 
not  permitted  him  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  case  with  suffi- 
cient care  to  render  his  opinion  entitled  to  the  weight  which  it 
would  otherwise  possess. 

In  reply  to  these  positions  of  the  Advertiser,  we  would  make 
two  remarks,  both  of  them,  we  believe,  within  the  limits  of  strict 
logical  discussion, — first,  however,  premising  that  an  editor  of  a 
public  journal,  making  a positive  assertion  which  is  unfounded  in 
fact,  commits  an  error  which  is  by  no  means  mitigated,  if,  indeed 
it  be  not  aggravated,  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  his  igno- 
rance. 

First,  then,  we  assert,  though  in  the  directest  contradiction  to 
the  Advertiser,  that  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Institution,  has  both  spoken  and  written  in  support  of  the  Re- 
gents and  of  the  views  which  prompted  his  votes.  We  assert, 
though  the  Advertiser  has  deliberately  stated  the  contrary,  that 
the  Chief  Justice  has  been  so  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  the 
active  operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that  he  has  put 
himself  to  serious  inconvenience  to  attend  those  meetings  of  the 
board  at  which  he  apprehended  that  his  vote  might  be  needed ; 
and  that  he  has  voluntarily  put  his  legal  opinion  upon  record. 
And  since  we  thus  have  made  an  issue  of  fact  with  the  Advertis- 
er, we  challenge  denial. 

Second, — as  regards  the  remark  that  Chief  Justice  Taney’s 
vote  with  that  majority,  to  which  the  author  in  the  Advertiser 
attributes  such  faithlessness,  dishonorableness  and  perversion  of 
trust,  was  probably  because  his  failure  in  punctual  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  board  had  prevented  him  from  being 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  institution, — 
we  would  first  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  for 
many  years  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board,  and  next  submit  a 
table  which  contains  the  number  of  years  of  service  of  each  of 
the  present  Regents  up  to  May  20,  1854,  (the  date  of  the  pre- 
sentation by  Senator  Pearce  of  the  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee in  favor  of  abolishing  the  plan  of  equal  division  of  the  funds 
between  the  active  operations  on  one  hand,  and  Museum  and 
Library  on  the  other,)  and  opposite  to  their  names  the  number  of 
meetings  which  had  been  held  during  the  Regency  of  each,  and 
the  number  which  each  has  attended.  The  table  of  meetings 
commences  with  March,  1849,  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  have 
access : — 


Name. 

Years. 

Meetings. 

Attended. 

Roger  B.  Taney,  - - 

- 7 

40 

11 

James  A.  Pearce,  - - 

- 7 

40 

28 

James  M.  Mason,  - - 

7 

40 

24 

Richard  Rush,  - - 

7 

40 

11 

Gideon  Hawley,  - - 

- 7 

40 

4 

Rufus  Choate,  - - 

- 7 

40 

0 

Alex.  Dallas  Baclie,  - 

7 

36 

22 

Joseph  G.  Totten,  - - 

7 

36 

26 

James  Meacham,  - - 

- 2 

23 

17 

John  M.  Berrien,  - - 

- 1 

11 

0 

Wm.  H.  English,  - - 

- * 

8 

6 

David  Stuart,  - - - 

- i 

8 

4 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  - 

1 

5 

4 

o 

John  T.  Towers,  - 

- 0 

0 

0 

The  names  of  those  who  advocate  the  active  operations  for  ad- 
vancement and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men  are  printed  in 
italics,  those  who  contend  for  the  library  plan  are  in  roman,  and 
those  who  prefer  an  equal  division  of  the  fund  between  these  two 
schemes  are  in  small  capitals. 

A glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  the  Advertiser’s  reasoning 
would  if  carried  out  be  fatal  to  the  cause  it  espouses. 

The  greater  part  of  the  article  to  which  we  allude  consists  of  as- 
sertions which  have  already  been  met  in  other  places  with  full,  em- 
phatic denial.  To  go  through  this  course  again  would  be  but  the 
bandying  of  words,  and  we  suspect  that  in  this  process  the  advo- 
cates of  truth  or  justice  would  be  somewhat  at  a disadvantage. 
The  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  made  manifest  the  strong  and 
deliberate  opinion  of  jurists  and  statesmen  of  all  parties  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  we  find  Butler  and  Seward,  Clayton  and 
Badger,  Pearce  and  Mason,  expressing  in  the  strongest  language 
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their  approval  of  the  policy  which  the  Regents  and  Prof.  Henry 
have  pursued, — while  one  Senator,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  spoke 
on  the  other  side,  but  this,  however,  in  measured  and  qualified 
language.  In  the  approval  of  such  men  as  these,  and  the  majori- 
ty of  the  board  of  Regents,  the  advocates  of  the  execution  of 
Smithson’s  will  may  find  consolation,  even  with  the  dissent  of 
Messrs.  Choate,  Meacham  and  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser. 

The  whole  question  may  be  fairly  considered  as  narrowing  itself 
down  to  this.  James  Smithson,  a scientific  investigator,  born  in 
England  and  living  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  bequeathed 
to  the  United  States  a sum  of  money  to  “found  at  Washington  an 
institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.”  It  was  to  be  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  this  increase  and  diffusion  was  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  no  state  or  nation,  but  to  be  exerted 
for  mankind.  Now  the  advocates  of  active  operations  say  that  a 
great  library  is  an  excellent  thing,  no  doubt,  but  the  purchasing  of 
books  is  not  advancing  knowledge,  collecting  books  is  not  diffus- 
ing knowledge,  and  storing  them  at  Washington  is  not  acting  for 
mankind.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  the  Regents  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  will  of  Smithson  ; that  they  have  only  to  consider  the 
law  of  Congress  which  organized  the  Institution,  and  under  which 
they  hold  their  office;  and  that  this  law  requires  the  expenditure 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fund  in  the  formation  of  a library. 
This  doctrine  is  supported  by  a quotation  from  one  section  of  the 
law  of  organization,  in  which  the  gradual  formation  of  a library  is 
specified  among  the  objects,  and  the  amount  to  be  expended  in 
this  way  limited  to  $25,000  a year.  This  clause  is  construed  to 
imply  that  Congress  intended  this  sum  or  something  approach- 
ing it  to  be  expended  for  books  and  librarians. 

The  Regents’  interpretation  of  the  law  is  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Bache,  Badger,  Berrien,  Butler,  Clayton,  Jefferson  Davis,  Dallas, 
Hawley,  Henry,  Mason,  Pearce,  Rush,  Seward,  Taney,  Totten 
and  others,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Choate,  Douglas,  Jewett, 
Meacham,  Stuart.  With  such  legal  authority  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  the  author  of  the  articles  in  the  Advertiser  ought  to  have 
applied  to  the  Regents  or  Secretary  less  objectionable  words 
than  “faithlessness,”  “perversion  of  trust,”  “defalcation,”  &c. 
The  faith  of  the  nation  is  indeed  pledged — pledged  for  an  insti- 
tution which  shall  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men  ; 
and  we  thank  God  that  the  administration  of  the  institution  has 
been  confided  to  men  who  know  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
The  Regents,  once  appointed,  are  not  the  mere  agents  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  something  more  than  this ; the  agents  of  the 
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people  of  these  United  States,  acting  under  a law,  of  course 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Executive ; and  while 
bound  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be  by  the  law,  they  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  pledge  of  a nation’s  faith  that  the  will  of  Smithson 
shall  not  be  violated. 

We  next  come  to  an  unpleasant  topic,  the  removal  of  Prof. 
Jewett,  “whose  fitness  for  the  post  can  be  attested  by  scholars  and 
literary  men  everywhere.”  (We  quote  the  Advertiser.)  “ This 
proceeding  on  the  part,  of  the  Secretary  was  certainly  uncourte- 
ous.  That  it  was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  is  admitted  even 
by  his  best  friends,  while  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  body  who 
will  take  the  trouble,  &c.,  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  ex- 
ercise of  power.” 

Here  are  assertions.  1.  Mr.  Jewett  was  fit  for  his  post,  as  can 
be  attested,  &c.  2.  His  dismissal  was  uncourteous.  3.  The 

Secretary’s  best  friends  admit  it  to  have  been  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient.  4.  It  was  obviously  arbitrary  and  illegal. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  conviction  of  the  bad  taste  and 
worse  policy  of  meeting  a distinct  assertion  with  a distinct  con- 
tradiction, since  this  is  but  the  bandying  of  words,  and  is  ungen- 
tlemanly  besides.  We  would  prefer  to  leave  this  to  Mr.  Jewett’s 
champions,  and  all  the  more  at  present,  inasmuch  as  some  asser- 
tions of  the  Advertiser  already  alluded  to,  permitted,  from  their 
very  nature,  no  other  form  of  rejoinder  than  a flat  denial,  accom- 
panied by  an  offer  of  proof,  if  desired.  Instead,  therefore,  of  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  true  that  (1)  Mr.  Jewett  was  fit  for  his  post,  we 
will  allude  to  the  fact,  that  after  more  than  six  years  passed  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  charge  of  the  library,  (Prof.  Henry  himself  is 
librarian)  he  had  indeed  advocated  a great  scheme  for  cata- 
loguing all  the  books  in  the  country,  according  to  the  highest  style 
of  art,  but  had  not  prepared  even  a list,  not  to  say  a catalogue  of 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; — so  that  the 
only  way  of  discovering  whether  a book  was  or  was  not  in  the 
library,  was  by  hunting  for  it  on  the  shelves.  As  regards  the  dis- 
courtesy (2),  facts  can  be  forthcoming,  if  desired  ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  dismissal  was  preceded  by  a vote  of  the  Regents, 
the  only  object  of  which  was  to  urge  Professor  Henry  to  a step  al- 
ready too  long  delayed,  owing  to  his  injudicious  kindliness  of  dis- 
position. That  the  best  friends  of  Prof.  Henry  admit  (3)  that 
the  step  was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  is  answered  by  the  fact 
that  those  of  them  who  were  in  the  board  of  Regents  advised  the 
step,  and  those  who  were  outsiders  expressed  their  strong  appro- 
val and  satisfaction,  coupled  merely  with  the  regret  that  its  long 
postponement  had  given  it  an  undue  appearance  of  importance. 
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To  the  obviousness  (4)  of  the  arbitrariness  and  illegality  of  the 
dismissal,  we  cite  the  vote  of  the  board,  10  to  2,  and  the  of- 
ficial written  opinions  of  jurists  consulted. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  Advertiser’s  article  we  pass  over  as 
neither  consonant  with  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject,  nor 
yet  relevant.  The  only  thing  noticeable  in  it  is  the  insinuation 
that  some  vicious  motive  has  affected  the  Secretary’s  mode  of 
keeping  the  record  ; and  this  deserves  no  answer. 

The  next  topic  is  the  “ secret  session.”  Inasmuch  as  the  Re- 
gents, like  the  trustees  or  corporation  of  most  other  institutions, 
have  been  in  the  uniform  habit  of  deliberating  in  private,  this 
needs  no  defence.  The  officers’  proceedings  are  always  reported 
to  Congress  and  printed,  as  the  Advertiser  is  aware, — and  the  in- 
sinuations of  that  journal  are  quite  in  keeping  with  one  of  its- ar- 
ticles last  autumn,  in  one  paragraph  of  which  it  attributed  some 
sinister  design  to  Prof.  Henry  for  keeping  back  the  annual  report 
for  six  months,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  quotes,  from  the  printed 
records  which  always  accompany  the  report,  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  held  only  a few  weeks  prior  to  the  publication.  Truth 
and  the  right  are  no  gainers  by  such  a disingenuous  course.  In 
the  matter  of  the  vote  about  the  “ secret  session,”  the  record 
shows  it  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  petition  of  two  New  York 
reporters  for  leave  to  attend,  which  was  very  naturally  refused  ; 
although  the  Advertiser  seems  to  consider  this  refusal  as  creating 
a certain  similarity  between  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

To  those  passages  in  the  article  that  has  prompted  these  re- 
marks, which  appear  to  be  argumentative  in  their  character,  we 
have  endeavored  to  reply  ; to  those  which  are  personally  offensive 
to  Professor  Henry  and  his  friends  we  do  not  desire  to  reply  at 
all.  In  concluding,  we  would  allude  to  the  character  of  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  active  operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, — 
a plan  submitted  to  the  several  learned  bodies  in  America  by  the 
eminent  Secretary  when  he  assumed  his  office,  and  which  re- 
ceived their  ready  endorsement  and  earnest  advocacy.  It  was 
advocated  in  our  own  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  a special 
committee  who  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  it, — and  in  the 
report  of  this  Committee,  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  a 
scholar  whose  claims  to  deference  even  the  Advertiser  may  be 
disposed  to  recognise,  and  signed  by  Professors  Sparks,  Gray, 
Longfellow  and  Peirce,  it  received  an  eloquent  and  able  support. 
We  hope  the  plan  may  prosper  and  be  blessed,  despite  the  attacks 
of  Mr.  Meacham  and  the  Advertiser,  and  the  non-approval  even 
of  Mr.  Choate.  N.  P.  D. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  February  5.] 

The  Advertiser  of  Thursday  week  continued,  and  that  of 
Monday  resumed,  its  advocacy  of  the  course  of  Messrs.  Jewett, 
Choate  and  Meacham  with  regard  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
We  observed  with  pleasure  a slight  diminution  of  the  ex  cathedra 
tone,  the  absence  of  offensive  epithets,  and  a less  manifestation 
of  bitterness  than  has  characterized  most  of  its  previous  articles. 

We  resume  the  consideration  of  some  of  its  statements,  in- 
sinuations and  rejoinders.  The  Monday  piece  professes  to  be  a 
preliminary  reply  to  the  attacks  of  three  papers,  the  Post,  Atlas 
and  Journal, — “ whose  combined  assault,”  says  the  editor,  “ is 
not  strong  enough  to  shake  us  from  our  position.”  Were  the 
position  correct,  or  its  defence  candid,  this  would  be  a reasonable 
assumption,  for  “ truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.”  We  fear, 
however,  that  the  author  based  his  confidence  on  the  fluency  of 
his  words  and  the  readiness  of  his  pen.  With  profound  admira- 
tion for  these,  we  prefer  to  stand  with  less  keen  and  cunningly 
wrought  weapons,  on  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  side  of  truth, 
justice  and  honor. 

The  Atlas  and  Journal  have  shown  themselves  fully  competent 
to  defend  their  own  positions  and  arguments.  But  as  the  Adver- 
tiser manifests  a desire  to  demolish  all  of  the  three  at  one  blow, 
and  as  we  contend  not  against  that  Respectable  journal,  but 
against  the  positions  it  assumes,  the  so-called  facts  its  states  and 
the  insinuations  it  conveys,  we  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous 
in  answering  remarks  not  addressed  to  ourselves.  As  for  the 
paragraph  in  allusion  to  our  unpretending  name,  we  presume  it 
was  intended  to  be  facetious.  This  laughing  at  names  is  a ques- 
tionable style  of  wit,  still  we  take  no  umbrage  ; but  merely  con- 
fess a want  of  perception  of  the  point,  being  in  no  way  connected 
with  Sir  John  Franklin  or  Dr.  Kane. 

In  the  article  of  the  Advertiser,  whiclj  we  criticised  in  last 
Saturday’s  Post,  there  were  a number  of  deliberate  and  unqual- 
ified assertions  which  would,  if  true,  be  of  great  weight.  Some 
of  these  we  were  constrained  to  pronounce,  in  the  least  offensive 
way  possible,  totally  untrue,  challenging  denial.  Others  we  met 
with  demonstrations  rather  than  assertions  of  their  falsity.  With 
adroit  evasiveness,  appropriate  to  the  special  pleader,  but  in- 
appropriate to  the  defender  of  a just  cause,  the  author,  in  reply- 
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ing,  endeavors  to  shift  the  issues  in  some  of  these;  but  none  of 
the  challenged  denials  have  been  made.  We  submit,  therefore, 
that  the  Advertiser  occupies  the  position  of  a journal  which  makes 
deliberate  misstatements  to  sustain  the  cause  of  a partisan,  and 
which  persists  in  them  even  after  their  falsity  is  beyond  any  ques- 
tion. 

The  exposition  of  want  of  candor  and  honesty  in  those  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  respect  and  would  gladly  esteem,  is 
an  ungrateful  task.  Being  occupied  at  present  with  this  dis- 
agreeable duty,  we  desire  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  its  repetition, 
and  will  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  allude  to  one 
or  two  more  derelictions  from  truthfulness.  We  take  one  ex- 
ample from  each  of  its  rejoinders,  to  the  Post,  Journal  and  Atlas, 
trusting  that  experience  may  warn  the  Advertiser  for  the  future 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  as  well  as  the  only  one  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  an  upright  man. 

1.  Post.  We  allude  to  the  report  written  by  Mr.  Everett, 
signed  by  Messrs.  Sparks,  Peirce,  Longfellow,  and  Gray,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
advocated  the  plan  of  active  operations.  The  Advertiser  replies 
that  this  was  seven  years  ago,  and  that  the  approval  of  a plan  is 
by  no  means  an  approval  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered. 
Now  it  is  this  plan  against  which  the  Advertiser  has  contended, 
and  for  maintaining  which  it  has  heaped  such  epithets  upon  the 
Secretary  and  Regents.  But  let  this  unworthy  evasion  go.  Does 
the  author  mean  to  say  that  the  signers  of  that  report  do  not  ap- 
prove the  way  in  which  the  Chancellor,  Secretary,  and  Regents 
have  carried  out  the  plan  ? Yes  or  no  ? 

Continuing,  the  author  impliedly  accuses  us  of  unfairness,  by 
saying  that  we  should  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote  another  part 
of  the  same  report,  which  opposed  the  expenditure  of  a large  sum 
upon  the  building  and  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  supported  by  the  Institution.  The  committee  did  take  this 
ground,  but  quoted  it  as  Professor  Henry’s  Vieios.  And  with 
pain  and  shame,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  author  of  the 
Advertiser  article  knew  these  to  be  Professor  Henry’s  views  and 
the  views  of  the  board  of  Regents.  The  present  building  was  de- 
cided upon,  before  the  plan  for  active  operations  was  adopted, — 
and  in  opposition  to  the  views  which  the  present  Regents  hold. 
The  multiplication  of  officers  was  chiefly  in  Mr.  Jewett’s  depart- 
ment. All  this  the  editor  knew  when  he  penned  that  shameless 
paragraph.  What  epithet  ought  we  to  apply  ? 

2.  Journal. — The  first  meeting  of  elected  Regents  was  held  in 
September,  1846.  The  programme  of  organization  was  adopted 
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December,  1847.  Mr.  Choate’s  re-appointment  for  six  years  was 
December,  1848.  From  December,  1847,  until  May  20,  1854, 
he  did  not  atttend  one  meeting.  The  Journal  (evidently  intend- 
ing to  state  that  during  Mr.  Choate’s  term  of  office  he  did  not  at- 
tend one  single  meeting  until  the  time  when  Mr.  Jewett’s  re- 
moval was  agitated,  and  suggested  by  the  special  committee  to 
Prof.  Henry),  expressed  itself  somewhat  ambiguously,  although 
correctly,  so  far  as  regards  the  idea  manifestly  intended.  There- 
upon the  Advertiser  accuses  the  Journal  of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  professes  to  rebuke  sin.  Our  table  of  Smithsonian 
meetings  and  attendance  of  Regents  dated  from  March,  1849,  be- 
cause this  was  the  earliest  date  for  which  we  then  had  access  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  board.  Had  we  been  in  possession  of 
earlier  records,  the  case  submitted  would  have  been  even  stronger, 
if  possible.  That  Mr.  Choate  attended  some  of  the  preliminary 
meetings,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  urged  Mr.  Jewett's  elec- 
tion to  the  post  now  adorned  by  Prof.  Henry,  is  true.  It  is  also 
true,  that  from  Dec.  4,  1846,  to  March  7,  1849,  the  date  from 
which  our  table  printed  on  Saturday  was  computed,  there  were 
36  meetings  in  which  time  Mr.  Choate  was  present  only  on  two 
days.  On  each  of  these  days  his  name  appears  only  as  making 
motions  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Jewett. 

3.  Atlas. — Mr  Seward  stated  in  the  Senate,  that  he  consider- 
ed the  letter  of  Mr.  Choate  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  that  body, 
and  thought  it  due  to  the  occasion  to  lay  the  letter  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Badger,  concurring  with  these  views,  withdrew  a previous 
motion  of  his  own  to  permit  this  course  to  be  taken.  It  was  done, 
nem.  con. 

The  Advertiser  reported  that  Mr.  Choate’s  letter  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  Atlas  corrected  this,  say- 
ing that  the  subject  only  was  referred  to  that  committee,  and  that 
Mr.  Choate's  letter  was  laid  on  the  table  in  order  to  show  the 
Senate’s  sense  of  its  character.  The  Advertiser  hushes  up  the 
latter  clause,  and  rates  the  A tlas  for  making  a difficulty  about  a 
“ slight  inaccuracy.”  A slight  matter,  indeed,  the  deliberate  voice 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  ! 

Of  a similar  character  was  the  Advertiser’s  course  in  reference 
to  an  untrue  article  in  the  Washington  Star,  which  the  latter  jour- 
nal subsequently  retracted.  In  the  late  pieces  of  the  Advertiser 
are  many  more  of  the  quibbles  and  elusions  which  have  been  so 
characteristic  of  their  predecessors,  and  our  first  impulse  has  natu- 
rally been  to  expose  them  one  by  one.  But  the  maturer  reflec- 
tion which  we  have  considered  proper  has  made  manifest  the  im- 
policy of  assuming  the  labor  of  exposing  every  misstatement, 
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whether  clearly  expressed  in  undeniable  language,  or  so  dexter- 
ously worded  as  distinctly  to  convey  the  idea  desired,  while  a 
loophole  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  author  from  conviction. 
Every  end  is  attained  when  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  author  of  those  editorials  has  stated  repeatedly  as  facts,  what 
are  not  facts, — and  makes  weighty  assertions  whose  want  of  cor- 
rectness may  be  demonstrated.  His  future  statements  will  then, 
if  uncorroborated  by  reliable  testimony,  be  received  with  great 
caution  by  every  candid  mind. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  brilliant  rhetoric,  the  supposed  face- 
tiousness, the  sharp  flings,  and  that  personal  skirmishing  which 
the  public  does  not  want  to  see,  and  a respectable  daily  ought 
not  to  want  to  print, — the  positions  maintained  by  the  Advertiser 
would  seem  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  following : — 

1.  The  excellence  and  martyrdom  of  Mr.  Jewett. 

2.  The  unworthiness  and  faithlessness  of  the  Secretary  and  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  and  Regents  owe  no  allegiance  to  Smith- 
son’s will,  as  such. 

4.  That  the  law  requires  $25,000  a year,  or  a sum  nearly 
equivalent,  to  be  expended  for  the  formation  of  a library. 

5.  That  the  law  has  been  wilfully  violated. 

If  there  are  other  points  of  importance,  will  the  Advertiser  state 
them.  If  there  are  not,  will  it  confine  itself  to  these,  leaving  un- 
gentlemanly  language  to  private  occasions  and  discussing  opin- 
ions or  acts,  instead  of  those  who  advocate  them.  We  are  will- 
ing to  contend  with  honorable  weapons  on  fair  grounds,  trusting 
to  God  and  the  right,  rather  than  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools  or 
a pen  like  that  of  our  opponent.  If  the  Advertiser  will  accede  to 
these  terms,  we  are  ready  to  be  convinced  if  we  are  wrong,  and 
to  acknowledge  it  if  we  are  convinced.  ~ N.  P.  D. 


ARTICLE  III. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  February  7.] 

In  a discussion  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  the  honor  and 
fidelity  of  men  like  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  of  the  administration  of  a trust  capable  of  exerting  so  powerful 
an  influence  upon  science,  literature,  and  art  in  America,  when  all 
of  us  and  our  children  shall  have  passed  from  earth,  and  which 
shall  keep  fresh  and  fragrant  the  name  of  Smithson  “ when  all  the 
titles  of  the  Percys  and  Northumberlands  are  extinct  and  forgot- 
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ten,”  it  is  vital  that  statements  be  made  with  caution,  and  that  the 
“ authority  ” for  contradicting  them  be  unimpeachable.  A corres- 
pondent of  the  Post,  using  the  signature  “G.,”  which  has  been 
already  used  by  several  correspondents  of  other  journals,  and  ad- 
vocating different  views,  accuses  us  of  a statement  “ wholly  un- 
true,” to  which  it  applies  the  term  “ slander.”  We  were  not 
aware  that  this  statement  had  been  previously  published  ; and  had 
we  known  that  it  had  ever  been  publicly  denied,  should  have  avail- 
ed ourselves  of  some  different  illustration  to  show  how  untenable 
is  the  doctrine  that  “ Mr.  Jewett  was  fit  for  his  post.”  Of  such 
illustrations  there  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  at  hand  ; but,  know- 
ing the  truth  of  the  one  we  used  and  being  ignorant  that  any  one 
had  ventured  to  deny  it,  we  took  the  first  which  suggested  itself. 
Our  statement  publicly  made  has  been  publiclv  denied,  and  noth- 
ing remains  but  to  retract  or  substantiate  it.  We  prefer  the  latter 
course. 

We  said  that  “ after  six  years  passed  in  charge  of  the  library,” 
Mr.  Jewett  “ had  not  prepared  even  a list , not  to  say  a catalogue 
of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  that  the 
only  way  of  discovering  whether  a book  was  or  was  not  in  the  li- 
brary, was  by  hunting  for  it  on  the  shelves.”  This  charge  being 
true,  we  think  that  the  correspondent  who  denies  “ by  authority  ” 
must  repose  confidence  in  some  statement  of  Mr.  Jewett.  But 
sundry  of  the  misstatements  contained  in  a paragraph  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  though  promptly  retracted  by  the  editor  as  soon  as 
their  falsity  was  shown,  were  given  to  him  for  insertion  by  Mr. 
Jewett,  and  illustrate  the  danger  of  relying  upon  any  “ autho- 
rity ” from  that  quarter.  Had  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  Boston 
and  Washington  been  earlier  on  their  guard,  the  agitation  which 
this  one  man  had  succeeded  in  exciting  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. As  it  is,  he  must  stand  before  the  public  exposed  in  his  true 
colors,  and  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  has  been  the  only 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 

The  denial  asserts  “ by  authority  ” that  (1)  a regular  list  of  all 
the  books  and  pamphlets  has  been  kept  with  method  and  order  from 
the  beginning  ; — that  besides  this  (2)  an  alphabetical  catalogue 
of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  has  been  made,  with  references  to 
the  numbers  marked  upon  the  books  and  to  the  letterings  of  the 
shelves  on  which  they  were  deposited  ; and  that  furthermore  (3) 
there  was  another  list  of  the  contents  of  the  library  kept  in  the  usual 
manner  upon  cards. 

Mr.  Jewett  was  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  library  Jan. 
26,  1847  ; his  letter  of  acceptance  was  communicated  by  the  Secre- 
try  to  the  board  of  Regents  Feb.  17,  1847.  Now,  our  assertion 
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was,  that  after  he  had  passed  six  years  in  charge  of  the  library  (i.  e. 
Feb.  1853)  there  was  neither  list  nor  catalogue,  and  we  worded  it 
thus  because  the  fact  had  been  at  that  time  distinctly  and  disagree- 
ably impressed  upon  our  mind  by  personal  experience.  Being  in 
Washington  in  the  course  of  that  year,  we  had  occasion  for  a book 
which  wre  knew  to  be  in  the  library,  but  after  some  hours  spent  in 
hunting  for  it,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  search  in  despair. 
Shortly  after,  so  strong  a complaint  was  made  that  Mr.  Jewett  was 
in  a manner  compelled  to  have  something  prepared  in  form  of  a list 
of  the  Smithsonian  books.  We  might  then  content  ourselves  with 
showing  that  our  statement  was  authorized  by  facts  if  not  by  Mr. 
Jewett,  and  that  the  assertions  of  “ G ” in  the  Post  of  Wednesday 
were  singly  and  severally  the  reverse ; but  we  will  take  a wider 
field.  An  eminent  author  has  made  the  remark  that  the  bare  asser- 
tion of  an  anonymous  writer  is  worth  nothing ; — but  that  when 
such  assertion  is  accompanied  by  the  indication  of  sources  where 
full  proof  may  be  obtained,  it  is  worth  more  than  if  signed  by  the 
best  of  names,  for  human  memory  is  fallible.  As  intimated  in  our 
previous  articles,  we  desire  to  deal  only  in  assertions  of  whose  truth 
we  are  not  only  convinced  but  sure  ; and  claiming,  as  we  do,  to  be 
actuated  only  by  a sincere  desire  to  defend  the  right,  we  wish  all 
our  assertions  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  faith  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  can  be  accorded  to  a writer  who  does  not  give 
his  name  in  full.  To  attain  this,  every  statement  which  is  im- 
pugned must  be  substantiated ; and  furthermore  it  must  be  made 
manifest  that  it  is  our  habit  to  understate,  for  caution’s  sake,  even 
those  facts  which  are  most  forcible  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
cause. 

Therefore  we  repeat,  not  only  that  our  charges  were  true,  lite- 
rally, but  that  the  limitation  of  time  might  have  been  dispensed 
with ; the  time  of  Mr.  Jewett  having  been,  up  to  the  day  of  liis 
dismissal,  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  attending  to  the  new  stereo- 
type process  (in  which  he  is  a partner)  and  in  attacking  Prof. 
Henry,  his  superior  officer,  that  he  had  not  enough  left  to  devote 
to  his  library  duties.  The  “authority”  denial,  may  be  utterly 
refuted  by  refering  to  the  records  of  the  institution,  and  the  per- 
sons now  employed  in  the  library,  as  well  as  to  the  only  apologies 
for  lists  or  indexes  which  have  ever  existed  ; and  which  we  wish 
might  be  long  preserved  in  the  Museum,  just  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  left,  as  a monument  to  the  fitness,  ability  and 
fidelity  of  the  departed  “ librarian.” 

It  will  then  be  found,  although  clerks  have  been  busily  at  work 
to  put  things  in  order  since  Mr.  Jewett’s  discharge,  that  (1)  no 
regular  list  of  all  the  books  or  pamphlets  received  has  ever  been 
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fully  kept,  and  least  of  all  with  “ method  or  order  ; ” that  (2) 
two-thirds  of  the  very  shelves  and  the  whole  of  the  cases  were 
neither  lettered  nor  numbered  till  after  Mr.  Jewett  left ; and  that 
(3)  although  a few  cards  were  prepared  towards  commencing  a 
catalogue,  these  never  comprised  one  quarter-part  of  the  books  in 
the  library,  were  left  huddled  together  in  one  chaotic  mass  re- 
gardless of  order  or  subject,  were  never  used  and  never  usable. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  to  enter  into  particulars. 

A.  “ The  regular  list  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets,”  “ kept 
with  method  and  order.” 

This,  like  the  two  other  so-called  lists  or  catalogues,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jewett,  though  not  under  his  super- 
vision. Intellectually  he  is  not  responsible  for  its  blunders,  for  he 
did  not  make  them  ; morally  he  is,  for  he  should  have  overseen 
its  preparation,  at  least.  For  its  incompleteness,  which  is  so  ex- 
traordinary that  we  were  on  the  point  of  saying  that  it  is  no  more 
a list  of  the  books  in  the  Smithsonian  than  of  those  in  the  Astor 
library,  Mr.  Jewett  is  responsible  also.  The  books  were  not  by 
any  means  all  in  their  places  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal,  but  were 
scattered  in  great  disorder.  But  as  his  organs  may  possibly  in- 
sinuate that  this  was  done  by  Prof.  Henry  and  his  myrmidons,  in 
order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  fidelity  of  the  late  “ librarian,”  we 
make  a few  quotations  from  the  “ list,”  as  specimens  of  its  “ order 
and  method.”  These  are  merely  specimens,  and  tenfold  the 
number  might  be  cited.  We  copy  verbatim  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  respective  books,  just  as  written  down,  correcting 
merely  the  punctuation  and  capitals. 

Under  Poetry. 

J.  M.  Harris,  Shrubs  of  Alabama. 

S.  L.  Fairfield,  Prose  Writings. 

Stow'e  H.  B.,  Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Under  Medicine. 

Perkins  G.  R.,  Plane  Trigonom  and  Tables  of  Logarithms. 

Under  Philosophical  and  Astronomical  School  Books. 

Fulton  and  Eastman,  Book-keeping. 

Shedd,  W.  G.  T.,  Eloquence  a Virtue. 

Henshaw,  J.  L.,  United  States  Consuls. 

Am.  S.  S.  Union,  The  Rhyming  Alphabet. 

Physicians’  Visiting  List. 

Such  might  be  endlessly  multiplied,  but  we  forbear.  “ Dress- 
making made  Easy  ” is  recorded  as  well  as  placed,  on  the  same 
shelf  with  “ Raphall  M.  J.,  History  of  the  Jews”;  and  “Lip- 
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pard,  Slave  Catching  in  the  Quaker  City  ” side  by  side  with 
“ The  Young  Cook’s  Guide,”  and  the  “ Delineator  for  Cutting 
Pantaloons.” 

B.  “ The  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  all  the  books  and  pamph- 
lets.” 

This  consists  of  a number  of  sheets  of  paper,  on  which  are 
pasted  strips  containing  the  names  of  various  books.  It  only 
professes  to  be  a list  of  the  books  on  two  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
library-hall,  and  does  not  contain  those  received  by  exchange, 
which  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  purchased  with  money. 
It  does  not  give  the  titles  nor  the  size  ; and,  although  many  of  the 
slips  contain  a reference  to  the  shelf,  there  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  no  way  to  identify  this  shelf  except  by  counting  from  the 
beginning.  Not  a book  was  entered,  even,  in  any  of  these  lists 
after  the  middle  of  May,  although  Mr.  Jewett’s  discharge  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  July.  That  the  books  were  by  no  means 
all  in  their  places,  we  mentioned  above. 

C.  “Another  list,  kept  in  the  usual  method  upon  cards.” 

The  cards  alluded  to  were  mostly  taken  from  a set  which  was 

to  form,  when  completed,  a bibliographical  catalogue  of  American 
libraries.  Our  assertion  that  these  cards  did  not  include  one- 
fourth  of  the  books  in  the  library  was  far  within  bounds.  And 
we  should  add  that  not  only  these  cards  but  the  books  them- 
selves were  arranged  according  to  no  system  whatever,  as  any 
one  who  will  inspect  the  library  may  satisfy  himself,  although 
more  has  been  done  toward  arranging  the  lists  and  books,  in  the 
six  months  since  Mr.  Jewett  went,  than  had  been  done  in  the 
seven  years  of  his  connection  with  the  library.  This  last  is  a 
statement  which  from  its  nature  admits  of  no  demonstration,  and 
which  therefore  will  probably  be  denied.  We  make  it  as  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  a man  of  honor  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  question,  and  only  ask  for  it  the  cre- 
dence due  to  such  a declaration. 

We  claim  to  have  substantiated  our  statements ; and  leave  the 
epithets  of  “ wholly  untrue”  and  “ slander”  to  recoil  where  they 
belong.  The  correspondent  “ G ” says  that  he  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  information  concerning  the  non-prepara- 
tion of  list  or  catalogue  is  “ the  only  ground  upon  which  we 
rested  the  grave  charge  against  Prof.  Jewett.”  We  prefer  to  do 
things  in  a mild  way  when  severity  is  not  imperative,  but  prefer 
severity  to  untruthfulness. 

Those  readers  who  remember  our  language,  or  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  our  first  communication  (Saturday,  Jan.  27,) 
will  perceive  that  we  alluded  to  the  facts  here  substantiated,  “ in- 
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stead  of  saying  that  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Jewett  was  fit  for  his 
post.”  If  the  argument  of  neglect  of  duty  avails,  no  further  proof 
is  necessary ; nor  do  we  believe  that  any  man  is  fitted  for  such  a 
post  who  is  morally  so  constituted  that  he  can  intrigue  against  his 
superior  officer,  to  whose  injudicious  magnanimity  he  owes  his  ap- 
pointment ; or  can  wage  newspaper  warfare  against  the  institu- 
tion whence  he  derives  his  support ; or  can  say  the  thing  which  is 
not  true  ; or  can,  after  he  is  dismissed,  pass  months  in  abusing  the 
Regents  and  Secretary  to  members  of  Congress,  or  enlisting  the 
lobbying  of  reporters  who  threaten  the  vengeance  of  the  press 
to  Congressmen  if  they  vote  against  the  Jewett-Meacham  move- 
ment ; or  can  pay  during  an  exciting  political  struggle  for  the  in- 
sertion of  articles  to  prejudice  the  Washington  public  against 
that  candidate  for  Mayor  who,  being  ex  officio  a Regent,  has  un- 
derstood and  opposed  his  course. 

We  have  been  pained  to  speak  thus  plainly,  but  it  was  forced 
upon  us.  We  should  be  more  pained,  if  compelled  to  speak 
more  plainly  still,  but  are  capable  of  it.  Let  the  personal  ques- 
tion be  dropped,  and  principles  or  policy  only  be  discussed  here- 
after. N.  P.  D. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


[From  tlie  Boston  Post  of  February  13.] 

1.  Creed. — We  believe  that  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson 
faithfully  applied  will  be  of  signal  service  to  humanity,  and  immea- 
surably promote  the  progress  of  letters,  science  and  art  in  the 
United  States  ; that  it  will,  if  the  trust  be  honestly  fulfilled,  make 
our  race  wiser,  happier,  better,  and  perceptibly  raise  the  tone  of 
scholarship  and  intellectual  culture  in  America.  We  believe  that 
Congress  fully  intended  to  be  faithful  to  that  trust,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  it  had  pledged  a nation’s  honor  ; that  it  adopted  an 
excellent  means  of  attaining  this  fulfilment ; that  the  Regents  to 
whom  the  practical  administration  of  the  Institution  has  been  con- 
fided were  placed  in  a peculiarly  responsible  post,  requiring  cool 
and  cautious  judgement,  abundant  knowledge,  profound  wisdom, 
large  views,  high  integrity ; that  they  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  possessed  of  these  rare  qualifications  ; and  that,  in  conjunction 
with  their  gifted,  honorable  and  distinguished  Secretary,  they  have 
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matured  and  are  carrying  out  a plan  of  operations  which  is  better 
adapted  than  any  other  system  yet  suggested  to  attain  the  desired 
end — the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.” 

2.  Motives. — This  plan  has  been  bitterly  attacked,  and  de- 
nounced as  absurd,  unpractical,  illegal ; these  Regents  and  Secre- 
tary have  been  accused  of  wilful  violation  of  law,  and  their  char- 
acters assailed  ; their  official  acts  have  been  characterized  by  lan- 
guage such  as  even  the  most  hackneyed  politicians  would  be  ex- 
empt from,  everywhere  but  in  America.  The  influence  of  those 
who  would  contribute  their  mite  toward  supporting  the  course  of 
the  Regents  has  been  opposed  by  insinuations  of  interested  mo- 
tives ; and  a systematic  campaign  organized,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  breaking  down  the  Institution  altogether,  should  the 
attempt  to  convert  it  into  a mere  library  prove  unsuccessful. 

All  this  has  excited  our  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  our  love  of 
country,  truth  and  right.  Leaving  the  accustomed  pursuits  of 
daily  life,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  assume  the  painful  task  of 
exposing  some  of  the  shortcomings  and  misstatements  of  men 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  respect  and  to  esteem  ; stand- 
ing of  course  pledged  to  the  support  of  all  our  assertions,  direct 
and  indirect.  And  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  disagreeable, 
though  certainly  honorable,  position  of  an  untutored  public  advo- 
cate, confronted  with  opponents  who  elude  responsibility,  evade 
direct  issues,  and  deal  in  epithets  more  than  in  arguments. 

That  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  the  recent  attack  upon  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  are  to  meet  with  signal  discomfiture  we 
are  aware  ; that  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the 
Senate,  will  by  a large  majority  indorse  and  approve  the  doings 
of  the  Regents  no  one  doubts  ; that  the  Institution  is  hereafter  to 
be  administered  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  is  the  pleasing 
prospect ; that  the  vast  preponderance  of  American  scholars  ap- 
prove and  admire  this  plan  is  well  known.  One  thing  remains — 
that  the  New  England  public  be  convinced  how  unmerited  was 
the  attack,  and  how  well  the  Regents  and  Secretary  have  deserv- 
ed of  their  country  and  their  race  ; and  that  its  cordial  approval 
and  full  confidence  be  secured  for  the  present  administration  of 
this  noble  Institution.  Without  the  clear  appreciation  of  an  en- 
lightened public,  half  its  power  for  good  is  lost ; for  in  America  to 
run  counter  to  public  sentiment,  whether  correct  or  incorrect,  is 
like  rowing  up  the  rapids.  For  these  reasons  we  have  taken  up 
the  pen,  and,  having  faith  in  the  strength  of  our  cause,  are  willing 
to  trust  to  this,  despite  the  feebleness  of  its  advocate. 

3.  Position. — We  profess  no  “authority”  from  behind  the 
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scenes  for  our  statements  * we  claim  no  infallibility  of  judgement, 
make  no  boast  of  the  trouble  which  we  have  expended  in  obtain- 
ing our  facts,  and  are  willing  to  believe  that  men  may  differ  from 
us  without  being  utterly  depraved.  We  wish  to  make  simple,  de- 
monstrable statements ; to  use  fair,  unadorned  argument ; and  to 
leave  the  inferences  to  candid  minds  ; — believing  that  many,  who 
have  hitherto  differed  from  the  views  we  advocate,  will  find  rea- 
son to  modify  their  judgement  when  they  see  the  ground  upon 
which  our  position  is  based.  To  attain  this,  it  is  necessary  when 
an  opponent  is  not  honest  and  fair,  to  exhibit  his  double  dealing  ; 
if  he  have  a trick  of  perverting,  to  present  the  proofs  that  he  is 
not  trustworthy  ; if  he  states  as  facts  wrhat  are  not  facts,  to  expose 
him  and  show  the  truth  ; and  if  he  denies  our  statements,  to  prove 
them — adding,  perhaps,  an  extra  point  or  two,  to  leave  no  chance 
for  doubt.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do,  and  shall  try  to  do 
hereafter ; — hoping,  however,  to  escape  the  further  necessity  of 
entering  into  personalities. 

4.  Daily  Advertiser. — For  this  long-established  journal  we  feel 
a truly  sincere  regard  ; six  months  ago,  we  should  have  said  a real 
love.  We  cannot  recall  the  time  when  its  plain,  neat  heading 
was  unfamiliar  to  our  eyes.  How  many,  many  times  was  it  our 
earliest  morning  greeter  ! How  often  when  far  away  from  home 
has  the  sight  of  that  well-known  face  been  like  the  glance  of  a 
familiar  friend  ; full  of  associations  of  home  and  all  we  love.  God 
bless  it,  and  the  venerable  man  who  so  long  conducted  its  affairs ; 
he  is  a part  of  our  city,  identified  with  its  best  interests,  happy  in 
the  memory  of  a long  and  useful  life.  The  Daily  Advertiser  has 
held  a singularly  prominent  and  distinguished  position,  and  if  its 
news  was  sometimes  anticipated  by  dashing  competitors  or  crowded 
into  a corner  by  the  over-supply  of  “ A.  1 ships  for  Rio,”  or 
“ Prime  Russia  Duck,”  the  reader  always  felt  that  he  might  rely 
on  the  authority  of  what  he  found  recorded,  and  on  the  correct- 
ness of  its  editorial  statements  ; and  he  never  was  disappointed. 
In  the  others  of  its  editors,  friends  have  always  found  much  to 
love,  opponents  much  to  respect ; and  we  recall  with  gratitude 
the  memory  of  many  a personal  courtesy.  We  shall  therefore  be 
suspected  of  no  mere  figure  of  rhetoric,  when  we  say  that  the 
course  which  this  journal  has  recently  pursued  has  given  us  great 
pain,  and  the  necessity  for  exposing  it  has  given  us  still  more. 
May  we  express  the  hope  that  the  author  of  its  articles  against 
the  Smithsonian  Secretary  and  Regents  may  from  this  learn  a 
lesson  which  shall  be  of  service  to  him  hereafter,  and  thus  enable 
the  Advertiser  to  resume  the  position  which  it  has  temporarily 
forfeited.  Never  trust  to  an  “ authority  ” who  may  have  per- 
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sonal  interest  in  concealing  or  distorting  facts,  or  in  losing  particu- 
lar copies  of  exchange-newspapers. 

5.  Its  Rejoinder. — The  Advertiser  is  not  disposed  to  discuss 
any  of  the  particular  subjects  upon  which  it  has  made  such  sweep- 
ing assertions  and  direct  charges.  It  declines  a reply  to  the  ques- 
tions for  which  we  asked  a Yes  or  No;  avoids  reducing  the  con- 
troversy to  the  consideration  of  distinct  points,  and  attempts  to 
divert  attention  to  side,  issues.  In  its  only  article  which  purports 
to  reply  to  our  communication  in  Monday’s  Post,  the  author  says 
he  could  prove  all  his  statements  if  he  wanted  to  do  so ; but 
doesn't  choose.  Pity ! It  would  cost  so  much  trouble  and  so 
many  columns  ! ! To  those  who  ever  refer  to  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Advertiser  this  is  a singular  reason,  and  brought  forward 
somewhat  late  in  the  day. 

6.  Intention. — Should  our  past  statements  be  unimpeached 

and  our  arguments  be  uncontroverted,  we  propose  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  now,  and  to  discuss  present  principles  and  policy  in- 
stead of  past  misdeeds  and  misrepresentations.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  controvert  the  Advertiser’s  theory  of  a moral  statute  of 
limitation,  by  which  a good  plan  becomes  a bad  one  in  seven 
years  ; or  of  the  dual  organism  by  which  a consummate  jurist,  an 
upright  judge  and  good  man,  may  become  incompetent  to  inter- 
pret law,  unfaithful  to  the  institution  over  which  he  presides,  and 
deliberately  false  to  duty — simply  by  ridingfrom  the  Supreme-Court 
room  to  the  Smithsonian  Building.  If,  after  the  unanimous  Report 
of  the  Judiciary-Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  decided  action 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Regents,  it  should  still  be  maintained  that 
the  law  has  been  disobeyed,  or  that  no  allegiance  is  due  to  Smith- 
son’s will  as  such, — we  are  ready  to  consider  these  points,  and  will 
try  to  present  our  reasoning  concisely  for  the  consideration  of 
well-balanced  minds.  In  the  contrary  event  we  propose  to  omit 
such  discussion  as  a prodigal  waste  of  ink,  and  to  ask  our  readers’ 
attention  first  to  the  real  character  of  the  plan  of  active  operations, 
and  next  to  the  way  in  which  this  plan  has  been  carried  out ; 
considering  its  past  results,  present  effect,  and  promise  for  the 
future.  N.  P.  D. 


ARTICLE  V. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  February  21.] 

The  six  jurists  to  whom  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  re- 
ferred the  alleged  violations  of  law  by  the  Chancellor,  Regents 
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and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  have  unanimously 
borne  witness  not  only  to  the  legality  but  to  the  eminent  propriety 
and  good  judgement  of  its  administration.  The  scholars  of  the 
country  have  rallied  to  the  defence  of  its  most  prominent  scien- 
tific institution.  Even  the  resounding  batteries  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser are  hushed  ; its  peculiarly  conscientious  colleague  in  this 
city  has  sheathed  his  thirsty  blade ; and  the  few  remaining  assail- 
ants of  the  Secretary  and  Regents  can  furnish  no  other  rejoinder 
to  the  proofs  of  their  misrepresentations  than  babyish,  sulky  reas- 
sertions, combined  with  vicious  personalities.  So,  too,  in  other 
cities  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raised  ; and  the  only  percepti- 
ble vestiges  of  that  heavy  artillery  so  magniloquently  heralded  are 
an  occasional  spit  from  the  New-York  Tribune,  or  a snarl  from 
the  Washington  reporter  of  one  of  its  contemporaries.  In  short, 
the  great  Jewett-Meacham  movement  has  passed  by,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  its  eminently  competent  leaders  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  ultimate  and  proper  destination. 

It  is  thus  our  privilege  to  leave  all  further  controversy,  and  to 
devote  a few  words  to  the  plan  of  “ active  operations”,  which,  for- 
tunately for  America  and  for  mankind,  has  become  the  establish- 
ed policy  of  the  Institution. 

The  bequest  of  Smithson  amounted  to  $515,169,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  sum  of  $242,129  had  accrued  in  interest  at  the 
time  when  the  act  establishing  the  Institution  was  passed  in  1846. 
This  act,  which  is  at  present  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Institu- 
tion, provides  for  its  organization  and  officers,  directs  the  con- 
struction of  a building  upon  a liberal  scale,  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion and  arrangement  of  a Museum  of  natural  history,  including 
a geological  and  mineralogical  Cabinet,  also  a chemical  Labora- 
tory, a Library,  a Gallery  of  art,  and  the  necessary  Lecture-rooms. 
It  points  out  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  Institution  is  to  exe- 
cute the  trust  according  to  the  will  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
doner.  It  requires  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  a library,  and  in  a subsequent  section  confers  a remark- 
able large  discretionary  power  upon  the  Regents,  by  fully  em- 
powering and  directing  them  to  make  such  disposition  of  all 
other  interest-money  accruing  “ as  they  shall  deem  best  suited 
for  the  promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the  testator,  anything  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

Thus  the  only  expressed  or  implied  limitations  to  entire  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  interpretation  of  Smithson’s  will  by  the  Re- 
gents, are  that  a building  should  be  erected  on  a liberal  scale  with 
lecture-rooms  and  accommodations  for  a cabinet,  &c.,  a museum 
collected,  and  a library  gradually  formed.  The  amount  to  be  ap- 
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plied  even  to  these  purposes  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgement  of 
the  Regents,  with  the  exception  that  a maximum  limit  was  set  to 
the  sum  applicable  to  the  library  ; but  this  limit  was  placed  so 
high  that  their  discretion  was  here  also,  in  effect,  unrestricted. 

The  question  then  to  be  considered  is,  what  application  of  the 
money  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  purpose  of  the  testator, 
“ the  increase  (1)  and  diffusion  (2)  of  knowledge  (3)  among 
men  (4).”  Knowledge  (3)  is  a comprehensive  word,  and  to  be 
interpreted  with  no  narrow-minded  judgement.  It  excludes  all 
matters  of  mere  imagination,  all  unconfirmed  speculations,  all 
vague  theories.  It  includes  all  the  facts  and  laws  pertaining  to 
the  universe  of  matter  and  the  universe  of  mind.  The  criterion 
for  determining  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion is  simple  and  unfailing.  Where  facts  or  laws  or  principles 
are  attainable,  whether  natural,  intellectual  or  historical,  it  finds  its 
legitimate  field  of  action.  Where  no  such  truths  can  be  reason- 
ably anticipated,  it  has  no  scope.  Then,  knowledge  is  to  be  (1) 
increased,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  researches  of  those  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  the  tastes  and  abilities  to  prosecute 
investigations  and  furnished  by  their  fellow  men  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) with  the  necessary  means.  It  must  be  (2)  diffused,  which 
can  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  and  other  researches.  And  lastly,  the  Institu- 
tion, founded  as  it  is  by  the  noble  liberality  of  a foreigner  who 
had  never  visited  our  shores,  must  be  neither  local  nor  yet  merely 
national  in  its  character,  but  must  exert  its  beneficent  influence 
upon  (4)  mankind.  To  devise  a plan  of  operations,  by  which  the 
annual  expenditure  of  $30,000  should  be  productive  of  the  great- 
est possible  results  in  increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge  among 
men,  was  no  small  problem.  And  even  those  provisions  of  the 
organic  law,  which  rendered  an  expenditure  for  certain  purposes 
imperative,  although  the  amount  of  such  expenditure  was  discre- 
tionary, tended  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a satisfactory 
solution. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  a building  was  to  be  constructed  on  a 
liberal  scale,  while  no  moneys  were  available  for  this  or  any  other 
purpose,  excepting  the  accrued  or  accruing  interest.  Thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  a year,  though  a large  sum  in  itself,  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  fulfilment  of  so  great  a mission  ; and,  with  a soundness 
of  judgement  which  the  event  has  signally  illustrated,  the  Regents 
decided  not  to  expend  the  $242,000  immediately  on  the  build- 
ing, although  Congress  had  given  them  full  authority,  but  to  con- 
struct the  building  gradually,  keeping  this  sum  itself  at  interest 
until  $150,000  should  be  accumulated.  The  income  of  this  new 
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fund  might  then  be  appropriated  to  the  expenses  entailed  by  the 
building,  and  the  interest  of  the  original  legacy  be  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed  by  Smithson.  This 
policy  has  been  rigorously  carried  out ; and — although,  owing  to 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  earlier  board,  the  building  has  been 
constructed  in  a more  showy  style  and  at  greater  cost  than  is 
consonant  with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  and  the  present  board, 
and  though  the  full  completion  of  the  building  has  been  delayed 
until  now, — there  was  one  year  ago  $ 200.000  accumulated  inter- 
est on  hand,  one  quarter  of  which  would  complete  the  internal 
equipment  of  the  building.  There  are  therefore  at  present  $150,- 
000  clear  for  addition  to  the  original  bequest,  a noble  and  spacious 
fire-proof  building,  as  well  as  a very  valuable,  though  incipient, 
museum  and  library  ; a number  of  valuable  contributions  to 
knowledge  have  been  incited,  published  and  distributed  ; and  by 
the  happy  idea  of  scientific  exchanges,  judiciously  carried  out, 
more  has  been  done  since  1848  to  unite  the  learned  of  all  na- 
tions in  one  common  brotherhood,  than  had  ever  before  been  ac- 
complished in  all  ages.  A memorial  from  the  Regents  is  now  be- 
fore Congress,  asking  the  acceptance  of  the  $150,000  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States, — to  be  added  to  the  original  bequest, 
and  its  interest  only  to  be  applied  to  the  operations  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Institution  is  not  a national  one  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  but  a strictly  private  bequest  for  prescrib- 
ed purposes, — the  United  States  being  the  trustee,  and  Congress 
having  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
trust.  The  Regents  are  not  agents  of  Congress ; indeed,  only 
six  out  of  the  fifteen  are  appointed  by  Congress, — but  they  are  an 
independent  body  of  men,  clothed  with  large  discretionary  pow 
ers,  holding  office  under  the  authority  of  United-States  law 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  submitting  to  Congress  at  each 
session  a full  report  of  their  doings. 

When  the  time  for  deciding  upon  the  plan  of  operations  dre  w 
near,  two  parties  became  evident  in  the  board  of  Regents.  The 
one  desired  a great  public  library,  and  dwelt  with  stress  upon  the 
need  of  more  books  in  America  and  on  the  noble  influence  which 
might  be  exerted  by  a large  and  complete  library.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  importance,  value  and  need  of  great  public 
libraries  were  fully  conceded,  it  was  maintained  that  it  would  be 
a violation  of  Smithson’s  will  to  devote  his  bequest  to  this  pur- 
pose. And,  great  as  are  the  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from 
a large  library,  it  was  shown  that  those  to  be  expected  from 
active  operations  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
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were  greater  still.  The  Institution  should  maintain  a state  of 
ceaseless  activity,  and  never  be  suffered  to  relapse  into  a stagnant 
condition.  In  other  words,  it  should  aim  at  the  constant  exer- 
tion of  actual  influence  for  good,  rather  than  at  the  mere  capa- 
bility of  supplying  such  inilucnce  when  application  is  made. 
It  was  moreover  contended  that  Washington,  which  by  the  terms 
of  the  will  must  be  the  local  habitation  of  the  institution,  was 
not  the  place  for  a large  library, — being  only  a political  centre, 
and  the  several  government  establishments  being  supplied  with 
such  books  as  they  require. 

This  conclusive  reasoning  prevailed;  the  Regents  decided  in 
favor  of  active  operations,  and  the  details  only  of  the  plan  re- 
mained to  be  arranged.  After  much  thought,  consultation  and 
labor,  the  Secretary  prepared  a detailed  plan  ; he  sent  it  for  criti- 
cism and  suggestion  to  the  most  prominent  learned  bodies  of  the 
country,  incorporated  such  modifications  as  seemed  advisable 
after  these  suggestions  had  been  received,  and  presented  it  to 
the  board  of  Regents  for  approval  Dec.  8,  1847.  This  plan  or 
“ Programme  of  Organization,”  as  it  is  called,  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  Dec.  13,  1847,  which  may  be  considered  the  birth-day  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  programme  proposes — 

I.  For  the  direct  increase  of  knowledge — to  stimulate  men  of 
genius  to  make  original  researches,  by  offering  rewards  for  me- 
moirs containing  new  truths  ; and  to  appropriate  a portion  of  the 
income  for  special  researches  under  the  direction  of  suitable 
persons. 

II.  For  the  direct  diffusion  of  knowledge — to  publish  a series 
of  periodical  reports  on  the  progress  of  different  branches  ; and 
occasionally  also  separate  treatises  on  subjects  of  general  interest ; 
and  moreover  to  print  and  distribute,  under  the  title  of  “ Smithy 
sonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,”  the  memoirs  containing 
new  truths. 

III.  For  the  indirect  attainment  of  the  objects  desired — a 
library  ; a collection  of  apparatus  for  research  in  all  branches 
of  experimental  science  ; a museum  ; catalogues  of  memoirs  and 
of  books  in  other  libraries,  domestic  and  foreign  ; a gallery  of 
art  ; and  public  lectures  to  impart  knowledge  on  subjects  of 
popular  interest,  especially  during  the  session  of  Congress. 

As  the  building  has  not  until  now  been  completed,  and  a great 
drain  upon  the  Smithsonian  finances  has  been  occasioned  by  its 
construction,  this  programme  has  not  yet  been  carried  into 
operation  on  any  extended  scale.  But  what  has  been  done  is 
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in  strict  accordance  with  its  spirit.  The  library,  to  render  the 
greatest  service,  should  be  of  a peculiar  kind  ; and,  this  being  far 
better  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Everett  than  in  any  we  can 
prepare,  we  quote  his  words  : — 

“ A library  is  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  act  of  Congress 
establishing  the  board  for  the  management  of  the  institution.  It  is  re- 
quisite for  carrying  out  the  plan  above  proposed.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  distribution  by  the  exchange  of  the  publications 
which  that  scheme  of  operations  will  call  into  existence,  will  rapidly  pro- 
vide the  institution,  without  farther  expense,  with  the  class  of  works,  often 
of  the  most  costly  character,  which  are  most  directly  important  as  the 
means  of  advancing  and  diffusing  positive  knowledge.  It  is  accordingly 
in  these  that  the  Secretary  proposes  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  library, 
forming,  first,  a complete  collection  of  the  transactions  and  proceedings 
of  the  learned  societies  of  the  world;  and  second,  a similar  collection  of 
all  the  current  periodical  publications  and  other  works  necessary  in 
preparing  the  contemplated  periodical  reports.  In  the  next  place  it  is 
proposed  to  procure  by  preference  those  books  which  are  not  found  in 
the  other  public  libraries  of  the  United  States,  regarding  the  want  of 
them  as  one  of  more  urgency  to  be  supplied  than  that  of  a symmetrical 
and  proportionate  collection  of  books  in  all  the  departments  of  science. 
Such  a library  as  the  plan  proposes  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant instrument  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.” 

The  law  provides,  moreover,  that  the  author  or  proprietor  of 
every  book  for  which  a copyright  is  demanded,  shall,  within 
three  months  from  its  publication,  send  a copy  to  the  Smithsonian 
Library.  This  will  add  to  the  magnitude  of  the  library  in  a 
much  larger  ratio  than  to  its  usefulness.  The  books  most  im- 
portant for  such  a library  as  is  desired  by  the  Regents  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Everett,  are  of  a kind  which  are  either  not  to  be 
bought  at  all  or  only  at  an  extremely  high  price,  for  they  are,  as 
a class,  so  far  above  mere  popular  interest  and  so  expensive  that 
the  cost  of  their  publication  can  never  be  reimbursed  in  money. 
These  rare,  costly,  and  valuable  books  are  readily  given  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  exchange  for  its  “ Contributions  to 
Knowledge,”  and  its  small  library  probably  contains  at  this  mo- 
ment the  best  collection  of  series  of  transactions  of  learned  socie- 
ties and  publications  of  scientific  institutions  to  be  found  any- 
where, unless,  perhaps,  the  British  Museum  and  the  royal  libra- 
ries of  Berlin  and  Paris  should  be  excepted,  of  which  we  are  very 
doubtful.  Thus,  by  a judicious  management,  the  money  bestowed 
upon  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  has  served 
a two  fold  purpose.  It  has  brought  into  the  library  precisely  the 
class  of  books  most  needed,  which  could  not  have  been  purchased 
with  thrice  the  amount  of  specie ; and  all  this  in  addition  to  dis- 
seminating throughout  the  world  the  result?  of  the  patient  thought 
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and  toilsome  investigation  of  men  who  have  labored  for  truth  and 
for  mankind,  eliciting  from  the  unknown  new  laws  and  principles, 
and  who  ask  for  no  reward  excepting  that  the  product  of  their  in- 
tellectual labor  be  given  freely  to  the  world.  Go  to  the  farthest 
boundaries  of  civilization  and  if  learning  be  there  respected  or  sci- 
ence reverenced,  you  will  find  there  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge.  Wherever  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a public  library 
exists  numbering  ten  thousand  volumes,  there  are  the  Smithsonian 
books.  From  Norway  to  Bengal,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ceylon, 
from  Iceland  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  in  every  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  globe, — there  they  are  ; stimulating  and  encouraging  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 

Go  into  the  library  of  Athens,  Constantinople  or  Calcutta,  and 
you  will  find  some  student  poring  over  the  Contributions  to  Know- 
ledge, on  which  the  sweet  memory  of  Smithson,  with  its  incen- 
tives to  intellectual  progress,  has  been  wafted  across  oceans  and 
through  zones.  And  yet  these  same  forty-odd  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  collecting  a library  of  reference  at  Wash- 
ington, which  shall  aid  the  student  and  promote  the  researches  of 
the  investigator.  No  copyright  is  taken  for  the  memoirs,  and  no 
compensation  has  been  asked  for  or  received  by  the  authors. 

We  annex  two  tables;  the  first  showing  the  state  of  the  library, 
the  second,  that  of  the  expenditures.  For  the  first,  we  have  not 
by  us  the  figures  for  the  year  just  elapsed. 

Number  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Maps,  fyc,,  received  in  the 

Library. 


Previous  to 


Sources. 

Dec.  31,  1852 

During  1853 

Total. 

Purchase 

- - 6,467 

1,813 

8,280 

Exchange  and  donations 

- - 8,554 

2,453 

11,007 

Copyright 

- - 4,539 

1,167 

5,706 

Deposit 

- - 873 

873 

20,433 

5,433 

25,866 

Expenditures  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Previous  to 
Dec.  31,  1853. 

Building,  Fixtures  and  Furniture  8244,393  00 

During 

1854. 

55,021  14 

Total. 

299,414  14 

General  Expenses  ...  - 

- 65,608  86 

12,752  00 

78,360  86 

Lectures 

- 6,712  12 

1,105  31 

7,817  43 

Publications  and  Researches  - 

- 43,555  92 

6,989  07 

50,544  99 

Library 

- 34,962  91 

6,518  54 

41,481  45 

Museum 

- 9,794  33 

2,993  65 

12,787  98 

405,027  14 

85,379  71 

490,406  85 
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The  books  received  by  donation,  other  than  exchange,  are  very 
few ; and  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  number  of  exchange  books 
exceeds  that  of  books  purchased,  in  quite  as  large  a ratio  as  the 
expenses  of  all  the  publications  and  researches  exceed  those  of 
the  library.  The  average  value,  merchantable  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual, of  the  exchange  books  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  that 
of  those  purchased  ; so  that  while  the  library  has  been  augmented 
far  more  than  it  could  have  been  by  a direct  outlay  for  books,  all 
these  volumes  of  Contributions  have  been  furnished,  in  addition, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we 
rest  the  defence  of  this  application  of  the  funds  to  publications 
and  researches  on  such  grounds  as  these  ; on  the  contrary,  we 
consider  the  money  better  expended  for  these  objects  alone,  than 
if  it  had  been  made  to  buy  a library  of  twice  the  size.  But  by  judi- 
cious management  a small  sum  has  been  made  to  accomplish  two 
good  objects  at  once. 

The  system  of  scientific  exchanges,  organized  with  wise  fore- 
thought and  abundant  success  ; that  of  meteorological  and  other 
observations  which  promises  so  much,  and  gives  earnest  already 
that  these  promises  are  not  in  vain  ; as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  “ Contributions  ” already  published,  must  form  the  subject  of 
our  next,  and  probably  last,  communication.  N.  P.  D. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  February  22.] 

We  ask  leave  to  commence  the  present  article  with  two 
quotations.  The  first  is  from  the  language  of  Prof.  Henry, 
as  adopted  by  the  Regents  in  the  programme  of  organization  : — 

“ The  objects  of  the  Institution  are,  first,  to  increase,  and  second,  to  dif- 
fuse knowledge  among  men.  These  two  objects  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  one  another.  The  first  is  to  enlarge  the  existing  stock  of 
knowledge  by  the  addition  of  new  truths,  and  the  second  to  disseminate 
knowledge  thus  increased  among  men.  The  will  makes  no  restriction 
in  favor  of  any  particular  kind  of  knowledge  ; hence  all  branches  are 
entitled  to  a share  of  attention.  Knowledge  can  be  increased  by  differ- 
ent methods  of  facilitating  and  promoting  the  discovery  of  new  truths  ; 
and  can  be  most  effectually  diffused  among  men  by  means  of  the  press. 
To  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  the  organization  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  Institution  to  produce  results  in  the  way  of  increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge,  which  cannot  be  produced  either  at  all,  or  so 
efficiently,  by  the  existing  Institutions^  our  country.  The  organization 
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should  also  be  such  as  can  be  adopted  provisionally,  can  be  easily  re- 
duced to  practice,  receive  modifications,  or  be  abandoned  in  whole  or  in 

part  without  a sacrifice  of  the  funds It  should  be  recollected 

that  mankind  in  general  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  bequest,  and  that 
therefore  all  unnecessary  expenditure  on  local  objects  would  be  a per- 
version of  the  trust.  Besides  the  foregoing  considerations,  deduced  im- 
mediately from  the  will  of  Smithson,  regard  must  be  had  to  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Institution.  These 
are  a Library,  a Museum,  and  a Gallery  of  Art,  with  a Building  on  a 
liberal  scale  to  contain  them.” 

The  second  is  from  a letter  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Hare  to  one 
of  our  most  eminent  statesmen: — 

“ Would  it  not  be  advisable,  in  furnishing  evidence  of  the  actual  utility 
of  the  library  at  the  Institution  to  ascertain, — first,  the  whole  number  of 
books  annually  taken  out  to  be  used  ; second,  the  subjects  of  which  these 
books  treated  ; then  to  see  how  much  the  reading  of  each  book  on  each 
subject  cost.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  cost  of  reading  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  old  books  in  libraries  would  be  found  enormous. 
....  It  is  a well-known  saying,  ‘ one  man  may  lead  a horse  to 
water,  but  twenty  cannot  make  him  drink.’  It  is  one  thing  to  buy  a 
library,  another  to  transfuse  its  contents  to  the  brains  of  the  community  in 
which  the  library  may  be  located.  But  supposing  that  every  horse  in  the 
United  States  could  be  made  to  drink  at  will,  would  any  besides  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washington  be  better  secured  from  thirst  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  an  artificial  pond  at  that  city  ? ” 

One  word  more  in  addition  to  these  pregnant  quotations  and  to 
our  previous  remarks,  and  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  Library.  If 
a student,  prosecuting  researches  in  any  department  of  investiga- 
tion which  promises  to  furnish  an  addition  to  human  knowledge, 
finds  need  of  books  which  are  not  contained  in  other  easily  acces- 
sible libraries  of  the  Union,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  always 
provides  them  upon  application,  if  they  Ue  obtainable  by  money, 
exchange,  or  influence.  This  has  been  and  is  the  rule  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  seems  preferable  to  the  Jewett-Meacham  system,  so 
justly  described  by  Senator  Mason  in  his  recent  powerful  speech. 

A Museum  of  Natural  History  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  becomes  important  to  determine  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  library,  what  principles  should  be  followed  in  its  formation, 
that  it  may  render  the  greatest  possible  service  in  promoting  the 
increase  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  principles  are 
manifest  and  simple  ; they  have  been  deliberately  decided  on  and 
consistently  followed  out.  The  day  for  collecting  queer,  curious 
and  rare  things  by  preference  is  going  by,  and  what  is  now  re- 
quired for  the  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge  in  natural  history 
is  completeness  in  the  collections  of  specimens,  and  the  means  of 
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exhibiting  them  in  all  their  phases  of  growth  or  formation,  for 
comparison  and  reference.  The  fauna,  flora,  and  geology  of  the 
American  continent  present  richer  materials  for  study,  a wider 
field,  and  more  important  bearings,  than  are  afforded  by  any 
other  division  of  the  globe.  Moreover,  they  have  been  very  much 
less  studied,  and  the  materials  at  hand  are  far  less  copious.  All 
these  circumstances  indicate  a complete  collection  of  American 
specimens  as,  at  present  certainly,  the  peculiarly  appropriate  pro- 
vince of  the  Smithsonian  Museum  of  Natural  History  ; and  this 
has  accordingly  been  the  special  aim  in  its  formation. 

The  publication  of  Catalogues  of  the  specimens  furnishes  the 
means  by  which  a museum  may  be  made  most  useful  to  those 
who  cannot  visit  it  in  person.  The  catalogues  of  the  Smithsonian 
museum  have  been  commenced  and  partly  published.  Part  first, 
consisting  of  a list  of  the  North  American  serpents  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Institution,  was  published  in  1853,  and  contains  full  and 
original  descriptions,  from  authentic  specimens,  of  119  species. 
The  great  work  of  Dr.  Holbrook,  published  only  eleven  years  be- 
fore, enumerates  49  species  as  all  that  were  known  to  the  author. 
Since  the  Smithsonian  catalogue  appeared,  many  additional  species 
have  been  received  in  the  museum.  Similar  catalogues  of  the 
other  departments  of  reptiles  have  been  prepared,  and  are  published 
or  publishing ; the  number  of  new  species  in  these  also  being 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  The  collection  of  birds  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ; 
that  of  fishes  is  only  equalled  by  the  private  cabinet  of  Prof. 
Agassiz  ; and  those  of  the  other  departments  of  Natural  History, 
especially  of  fossil  remains,  are  very  rich,  taking  a high  rank 
among  the  existing  cabinets  of  the  world.  Specimens  instead  of 
being  collected  singly  are  gathered  in  numbers,  to  aid  working 
naturalists  by  lending  them  the  materials  for  reference  and  re- 
search ; and  for  some  years  scarcely  a memoir  of  any  extent 
pertaining  to  Natural  History  has  been  published,  which  does  not 
owe  part  of  its  value  to  aid  thus  afforded  by  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lection. A small  book  of  directions  for  making  collections  in  Na- 
tural History  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Baird,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  the  museum,  for  distribution  among  travel- 
ers and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  possesses  much  gene- 
ral interest  for  lovers  of  Natural  History,  and  has  already  been  in 
much  demand, — being  at  the  service  of  any  who  expect  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  use  of  it. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of 
the  great  Jewett-Meacham  movement,  first  to  create  a discord  re- 
garding the  Institution  between  the  purely  scientific  and  purely 
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literary  men  of  the  nation  ; and,  when  this  was  found  impossible, 
to  create  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  such  discord  ex- 
isted.  The  absurdity  would  have  been  no  greater  had  the  con- 
troversy been  represented  as  one  between  north  and  south,  or 
whig  and  democrat.  The  broad  language  of  Smithson’s  will  and 
the  large  views  of  the  Board  of  Regents  alike  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  difference  or  such  belief  in  the  minds  of  any  who 
have  examined  the  subject ; — we  allude  to  the  point  now  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  not.  The  programme  itself  provides  that 
all  branches  of  knowledge  are  to  receive,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
equal  share  of  attention  ; and  the  third  great  division  of  these 
branches,  the  moral  and  political  class,  although  overlooked  by 
Messrs.  Jewett  and  Meacham,  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Regents 
in  laying  down  the  principles  and  policy  which  should  guide 
them.  If  the  students  in  any  one  department  of  science  make 
more  additions  to  human  knowledge  than  those  in  another,  it  is 
no  fault  of  the  administration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  “ Contributions  to  Knowledge  ” have  been  and  are  edited 
as  follows.  Any  memoir,  long  or  short,  on  any  subject  and  from 
any  author,  provided  only  it  profess  to  furnish  a positive  addition 
to  human  knowledge  resting  on  original  research,  is  received  with 
respectful  courtesy,  and  referred  for  examination  to  a commission 
of  persons  of  reputation  for  learning  in  the  branch  to  which  the 
memoir  pertains,  the  name  of  the  author  being  withheld.  Should 
the  report  of  this  commission  be  favorable,  the  memoir  is  printed 
as  one  of  the  “ Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,”  the 
names  of  the  commission  being  given  also,  that  the  responsibility 
may  rest  where  it  belongs.  If  the  report  be  unfavorable,  the  me- 
moir is  returned  to  the  author,  with  a statement  of  the  fact. 

The  disingenuousness  and  impropriety  of  the  insinuations  that 
the  advocacy  of  the  Institution  and  its  officers  11  may  be  mainly 
attributed  to  those  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  the  success 
of  the  Secretary's  plans  ” is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  no  com- 
pensation of  any  kind , direct  or  indirect,  is  given  for  these  me- 
moirs. In  another  sense,  however,  the  remark  is  true  ; for  those 
who  sacrifice  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  amenities  and  luxuries 
of  life, — some  of  them,  too,  what  is  far  dearer  than  life, — in  order 
to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  their  race  and  the  fulfilment  of 
what  they  believe  their  mission  upon  earth,  are  the  strongest  of 
these  advocates ; and  they  will  rejoice  over  the  success  of  the 
Secretary’s  plans  with  a greater  joy  than  over  any  personal  emolu- 
ment, for  it  will  be  the  triumph  of  that  great  cause  to  which  they 
gladly  pledge  their  lives  and  their  sacred  honor — fortunes  they 
have  not,  to  be  pledged. 
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We  mentioned  in  our  last  communication  that  every  public 
library  in  the  world  numbering  ten  thousand  volumes  is  entitled 
gratuitously  to  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  as  fast  as  issued. 
In  addition  to  these,  every  learned  society,  or  other  institution 
publishing  transactions,  is  entitled  to  them  by  regulation,  upon 
condition  of  exchange  ; and  they  are  given  to  every  incorporated 
college  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  private  indivi- 
duals cannot  receive  them  except  by  purchase  ; the  Secretary 
himself  does  not  own  them.  The  only  exception  is  the  eminently 
proper  one,  that  an  individual  actually  engaged  in  research  may 
receive  copies  of  any  particular  memoirs  which  pertain  to  the 
subject  which  he  is  investigating.  Copies  are  always  purchasable, 
and  agencies  have  long  existed  for  their  sale.  That  they  could 
not  be  gratuitously  distributed  to  individuals,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  a single  Report  of  the  patent  office  costs  the  government 
three  times  as  much  as  the  whole  income  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  may  be  promoted  by  furnishing  aid 
in  the  form  of  apparatus  and  materials  to  students  in  departments 
of  research  requiring  such  facilities.  This  has  as  yet  been  only 
possible  on  a very  small  scale,  except  by  loans,  owing  to  the  heavy 
expenditure  required  for  the  construction  of  the  building ; but 
the  plan  of  active  operations  contemplates  such  aid  hereafter,  as 
also  possibly  the  offer  of  prizes  to  stimulate  the  attainment  of  im- 
portant results.  Another  feature  of  the  programme  is  the  propo- 
sal of  appropriations  to  be  made  annually  for  special  researches 
under  the  direction  of  suitable ' persons  ; the  objects  and  the 
amount  appropriated  to  be  recommended  by  counsellors  of  the  In- 
stitution,  and  these  objects  to  be  different  in  different  years  so 
that  in  course  of  time  each  branch  of  knowledge  may  receive  a 
share.  The  programme  contains  the  following 

“ Examples  of  objects  for  which  appropriations  may  be  made  : — * 

1.  System  of  extended  meteorological  observations  for  solving 
the  problem  of  American  storms. 

2.  Explorations  in  descriptive  natural  history,  and  geological, 
magnetical  and  topographical  surveys,  to  collect  materials  for  the 
formation  of  a physical  atlas  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Solution  of  experimental  problems,  such  as  a new  determi- 
nation of  the  weight  of  the  earth,  of  the  velocity  of  electricity  and 
of  light ; chemical  analyses  of  soils  and  plants ; collection  and 
publication  of  scientific  facts,  accumulated  in  the  office  of  govern- 
ment. 

4.  Institution  of  statistical  inquiries  with  reference  to  physical, 
moral  and  political  subjects. 


5.  Historical  researches,  and  accurate  surveys  of  places  cele- 
brated in  American  history. 

6.  Ethnological  researches,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
different  races  of  men  in  North  America  ; also  explorations  and 
accurate  surveys  of  the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient 
people  of  our  country.” 

In  almost  all  of  these,  as  well  as  in  still  other  similar  depart- 
ments of  research,  the  Institution  has  already  afforded  aid,  and 
bids  fair  to  offer  more  when  the  completion  of  the  building  shall 
render  pecuniary  assistance  feasible.  In  meteorology  the  Institu- 
tion has  already  rendered  extremely  important  service  at  a very 
small  expenditure,  by  establishing  a standard  and  accurate  set  of 
instruments,  and  organizing  an  immense  corps  of  systematic  ob- 
servers. The  instruments  are  now  constructed  in  this  country  at 
reasonable  prices,  each  one  being  numbered  and  carefully  com- 
pared with  a standard.  Responsible  observers,  undertaking  to 
register  meteorological  phenomena,  have  been  supplied  with  in- 
struments for  the  purpose.  At  the  earnest  instance  of  Prof. 
Henry  and  the  Regents,  an  appropriation  for  the  same  purpose 
has  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  our  own  state,  and  the  sys- 
tem placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
A liberal  sum  has  been  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian instruments  and  forms  adopted.  And  there  are  now  near- 
ly three  hundred  of  these  observers  in  the  United  States,  distri- 
buted over  all  portions  of  our  territory,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  observations  are  uniformly  recorded  and  are  sent  at 
the  end  of  each  month  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  a 
computer  is  constantly  at  work  reducing  and  mapping  down  the 
results, — which  are  and  will  be  productive-of  most  important  infor- 
mation concerning  the  laws  of  climate  and  of  storms,  as  valuable 
in  its  immediately  practical,  as  in  its  scientific,  bearing.  Blank 
registers  for  the  record  of  periodical  phenomena,  calls  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  habits  of  plants  and  animals,  and  questions  rela- 
tive to  particular  problems  of  importance  in  their  relation  to  sci- 
ence, to  agriculture  and  to  commerce  have  been  issued  and  widely 
distributed.  For  some  years  these  registers  have  been  returned 
from  numerous  quarters,  filled  out,  and  answers  to  these  queries 
have  been  arriving.  The  results  will  be  carefully  reduced,  com- 
pared and  published. 

The  limits  of  our  communication  do  not  permit  us  to  go  on  with 
the  description  of  the  “ active  operations.”  We  have  given  ex- 
amples and  fair  ones,  which  must  suffice.  In  every  department 
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of  knowledge  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  striving  to  exert  its 
influence  for  the  promotion  alike  of  increase  and  diffusion.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  close  without  an  allusion  to  the  system  of  ex- 
changes which  has  been  arranged  and  put  in  operation  ; but  be- 
fore passing  to  this,  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  we  have 
spoken  only  of  those  efforts  of  the  Institution  for  which  perman- 
ent systems  of  continuous  organization  have  been  successfully  es- 
tablished, and  have  not  mentioned  any  of  its  isolated  indivi- 
dual acts,  although  the  performance  of  these  constitutes  a very 
important  part  of  the  plan  proposed  and  carried  out.  Of  these, 
we  will  merely  say  that  essential  service  has  thus  been  already 
rendered  to  some  twenty  widely  different  branches  of  learning, 
— among  which  neither  the  exact  nor  the  natural  sciences  are  more 
prominent  than  such  branches  as  the  study  of  antiquities,  of  his- 
tory, of  language,  of  the  mind  or  of  statistics, — and  to  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  useful  arts. 

One  of  the  very  subsidiary  features  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion— incidentally  introduced  as  a cheap  and  simple  method  of 
contributing  to  its  great  ends,  but  which  has  been  productive  of 
singularly  beneficial  results, — is  its  system  of  general  international 
scientific  and  literary  exchange.  In  connection  with  the  syste- 
matic arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  its  publications  and  the 
reception  of  the  works  returned  in  exchange,  it  offered  to  render 
such  service  as  it  could,  in  forwarding  and  receiving  books  from 
or  to  any  society  or  incorporated  institution  of  learning.  The 
royal  society  of  England  has  entered  into  co-operation,  and  by 
special  order  of  the  American  and  British  authorities  these  parcels 
are  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs,  and  admitted  into  the 
two  countries  duty  free.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  thus  be- 
comes, at  extremely  small  additional  expense,  a gratuitous  agent 
for  receiving  and  distributing  packages  of  books  from  or  to  learned 
institutions  in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  The  labors  of  students 
of  literature  or  science  in  different  nations  are  thus  made  service- 
able to  all,  the  old  and  the  new  world  are  brought  into  closer  in- 
tellectual relations  than  before  seemed  possible,  and  a great  step 
has  thus  been  taken  toward  bringing  the  active  intellects  of  widely 
distant  regions  into  a common  and  intimate  brotherhood.  And, 
great  as  are  the  services  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  its  more 
direct  action,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  influence,  which 
the  additional  outlay  of  a few  hundred  dollars  has  thus  indirectly 
exercised  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  that  harmony,  cordiality  and  kindness 
which  should  unite  the  students  of  truth  and  of  the  works  of  God 
in  one  glorious  phalanx,  is  not  practically  as  great  as  all  the  other 
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noble  influences  which  have  been  exerted  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution under  the  direction  of  its  enlightened,  gifted,  Christian 
rulers. 

During  the  year  1852,  1604  packages  of  printed  matter  were 
thus  sent  across  the  seas  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These 
weighed  12,200  pounds,  measured  392  cubic  feet,  and  filled  48 
boxes.  The  packages  received  from  abroad  were  3854,  some  of 
these  however  containing  several  inclosures.  In  1853  these  num- 
bers were  all  largely  increased,  and  in  1854  the  increase  was 
greater  still. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  close.  Farther  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained,  by  those  who  desire  it,  from  the  masterly 
Report  of  Senator  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  from  the  eight  annual  Reports  of  Prof.  Henry.  If  re- 
cent attacks  upon  the  Institution  have  attracted  the  attention  and 
secured  the  interest  of  an  intelligent  public,  good  has  been  educed 
from  seeming  evil.  If  our  communications  have  exposed  the  true 
character  of  the  Jewett-Meacham  movement,  or  contributed  to 
extend  an  appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  its  plan  of  active  operations,  our  labor  has  been 
recompensed  a hundred  fold.  N.  P.  D. 


In  a recent  “ Boston  Traveller  ” was  a communication  regard- 
ing one  of  our  positions  ; but  we  could  not  reply  to  it,  even  if  we 
desired,  as  it  contained  no  arguments.  We  are  aware  of  no  other 
unanswered  publication  which  professes  to  invalidate  any  of  the 
grounds  or  statements  in  the  foregoing  articles. 

March  1,  1855. 


N.  P.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SENATE  JUDICIARY-COMMITTEE. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer.  Washington,  Thursday  February  8,  1855. 

The  following  is  the  Report  presented  in  the  Senate  on  the  6th 
February,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  inquiry  whether  any,  and  if  any  what,  action  of  the 
Senate  is  necessary  and  proper  in  regard  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution : — 

“ It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  resolution  to  require  the 
committee  to  say  whether,  in  its  opinion,  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  given  a fair  and  proper  construc- 
tion, within  the  range  of  discretion  allowed  to  them,  to  the  Acts 
of  Congress  putting  into  operation  the  trust  which  Mr.  Smithson 
had  devolved  on  the  Federal  Government.  As  the  trust  has  not 
been  committed  to  a legal  corporation  subject  to  judicial  jurisdic- 
tion and  control,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  creature  of  Congres- 
sional legislation.  It  is  a naked  and  honorable  trust,  without 
any  profitable  interest  in  the  Government  that  has  undertaken  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  benevolent  testator.  The  obligations 
of  good  faith  require  that  the  bequest  should  be  maintained  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  The  Acts  of  Congress  on  this 
subject  were  intended  to  effect  this  end,  and  the  question  pre- 
sented is  this : Have  the  Regents  done  their  duty  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  ? 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any  what,  action  of 
the  Senate  is  necessary  and  proper  in  regard  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  provisions  Congress 
have  already  made  on  the  subject,  and  whether  they  have  been 
faithfully  carried  into  execution. 

The  money  with  which  this  institution  has  been  founded  was 
bequeathed  to  the  United  States  by  James  Smithson,  of  London, 
to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Smithsonian 
Institution,”  an  establishment  “ for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men.”  It  is  not  bequeathed  to  the  United 
States  to  be  used  for  their  own  benefit  and  advantage  only,  but 
in  trust  to  apply  to  “ the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge” 
among  mankind  generally,  so  that  other  men  and  other  nations 
might  share  in  its  advantage  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Congress  accepted  the  trust,  and  by  the  act  of  August  10, 
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1846,  established  an  institution  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention 
of  the  testator.  The  language  of  the  will  left  a very  wide  dis- 
cretion in  the  manner  of  executing  the  trust,  and  different 
opinions  might  very  naturally  be  entertained  on  the  subject.  And 
it  is  very  evident  by  the  law  above  referred  to  that  Congress  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  prescribe  any  definite  and  fixed  plan,  and 
deemed  it  more  proper  to  confide  that  duty  to  a board  of  Re- 
gents, carefully  selected,  indicating  only  in  general  terms  the  ob- 
jects to  which  their  attention  was  to  be  directed  in  executing  the 
testator’s  intention. 

Thus,  by  the  fifth  section,  the  Regents  were  required  to  cause 
a building  to  be  erected  of  sufficient  size,  and  with  suitable  rooms 
or  halls,  for  the  reception  and  arrangement,  upon  a liberal  scale, 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  including  a geological  and  minera- 
logical  cabinet ; also  a chemical  laboratory,  a library,  a gallery 
of  art,  and  the  necessary  lecture  rooms.  It  is  evident  that  Con- 
gress intended  by  these  provisions  that  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion should  be  applied  to  increase  knowledge  in  all  of  the  branch- 
es of  science  mentioned  in  this  section — in  objects  of  natural 
history,  in  geology,  in  mineralogy,  in  chemisty,  in  the  arts — and 
that  lectures  were  to  be  delivered  upon  such  topics  as  the  Re- 
gents might  deem  useful  in  the  execution  of  the  trust.  And 
publications  by  the  institution  were  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
diffuse  generally  the  knowledge  that  might  be  obtained  ; for  any 
increase  of  knowledge  that  might  thus  be  acquired  was  not  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  institution  or  preserved  only  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  of  Washington,  or  persons  who  might  visit  the  institution. 
It  was  by  the  express  terms  of  the  trust,  which  the  United  States 
was  pledged  to  execute,  to  be  diffused  among  men.  This  could 
be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  publications  at  the  expense  of 
the  institution.  Nor  has  Congress  prescribed  the  sums  which 
shall  be  appropriated  to  these  different  objects.  It  is  left  to  the 
discretion  and  judgement  of  the  Regents. 

The  fifth  section  also  requires  a library  to  be  formed,  and  the 
eighth  section  provides  that  the  Regents  shall  make  from  the 
interest  an  appropriation,  not  exceeding  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  annually,  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
library  composed  of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  all  departments 
of  human  knowledge. 

But  this  section  cannot,  by  any  fair  construction  of  its  lan- 
guage, be  deemed  to  imply  that  any  appropriation  to  that 
amount,  or  nearly  so,  was  intended  to  be  required.  It  is  not  a 
direction  to  the  Regents  to  apply  that  sum,  but  a prohibition  to 
apply  more ; and  it  leaves  it  to  the  Regents  to  decide  what 
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amount  within  the  sum  limited  can  be  advantageously  applied  to 
a library,  having  a due  regard  to  the  other  objects  enumerated  in 
the  law. 

Indeed,  the  eighth  section  would  seem  to  be  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  absorbtion  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  in  the  purchase 
of  books.  And  there  w'ould  seem  to  be  sound  reason  for  giving 
it  that  construction  ; for  such  au  application  of  the  funds  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a faithful  execution  of  the  trust ; for  the 
collection  of  an  immense  library  at  Washington  would  certainly 
not  tend  “ to  increase  or  diffuse  knowledge”  in  any  other  country, 
not  even  among  the  countrymen  of  the  testator ; very  few  even 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  receive  any  benefit 
from  it.  And  if  the  money  was  to  be  so  appropriated  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  buy  the  books  and  place  them  at  once  in 
the  Congress  library.  They  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
public  there,  and  it  would  have  saved  the  expense  of  a costly 
building  and  the  salaries  of  the  officers  ; yet  nobody  would  have 
listened  to  such  a proposition,  or  consented  that  the  United  States 
should  take  to  itself  and  for  own  use  the  money  which  they  ac- 
cepted as  a trust  for  “ the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.” 

This  is  the  construction  v.  hich  the  Regents  have  given  to  the 
Acts  of  Congress,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  is  the 
true  one  ; and,  acting  under  it,  they  have  erected  a commodious 
building,  given  their  attention  to  all  the  branches  of  science  men- 
tioned in  the  law,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  afforded  by  the 
fund  of  the  Institution,  and  have  been  forming  a library  of  choice 
and  valuable  books,  amounting  already  to  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  precisely  of  the 
character  calculated  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  donor  of 
the  fund  and  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  They  are  chiefly  composed 
of  works  published  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  numerous  In- 
stitutions of  Europe  which  are  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits, 
giving  an  account  of  their  respective  researches  and  of  new  dis- 
coveries whenever  they  are  made.  These  works  are  sent  to  the 
“ Smithsonian  Institution,”  in  return  for  the  publications  of  this 
Institution,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  learned  societies  and  es- 
tablishments abroad.  The  library  thus  formed,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  accomplished,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  attain  the 
object  for  which  the  munificent  legacy  was  given  in  trust  to  the 
United  States.  The  publication  of  the  results  of  scientific  resear- 
ches made  by  the  Institution  is  calculated  to  stimulate  American 
genius,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  it  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  fruits  of  its  labors.  And  the  transmission  of  these  publica- 
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tions  to  the  learned  societies  in  Europe,  and  receiving  in  return 
the  fruits  of  similar  researches  made  by  them,  gives  to  each  the 
benefit  of  the  “ increase  of  knowledge  ” which  either  may  obtain, 
and  at  the  same  time  diffuses  it  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  library  thus  formed  will  contain  books  suitable  to  the  present 
state  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  will  keep  pace  with  its  advance  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  far  superior  to  a vast  collection  of  expensive 
works,  most  of  which  may  be  found  in  any  public  library,  and 
many  of  which  are  mere  objects  of  curiosity  or  amusement,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  opened  by  any  one  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
science. 

These  operations  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Re- 
gents, under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Prof.  Henry,  with 
zeal,  energy,  and  discretion,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  other  mode  which  Congress  could  prescribe  or  the  Re- 
gents adopt  which  would  better  fulfil  the  high  trust  which  the 
United  States  have  undertaken  to  perform.  No  fixed  and  im- 
mutable plan  prescribed  by  law  or  adopted  by  the  Regents  would 
attain  the  objects  of  the  trust.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  donor  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execution  by  an  institu- 
tion or  establishment,  as  it  is  termed  in  his  will.  Congress  has 
created  one,  and  given  it  ample  powers,  but  directing  its  attention 
particularly  to  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  law ; and  it  is  the 
duty  of  that  Institution  to  avail  itself  of  the  lights  of  experience, 
and  to  change  its  plan  of  operations  when  they  are  convinced  that  a 
different  one  will  better  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  trust.  The 
Regents  have  done  so,  and  wisely,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 
The  Committee  see  nothing,  therefore,  in  their  conduct  which 
calls  for  any  new  legislation  or  any  change  in  the  powers  now 
exercised  by  the  Regents. 

For  many  of  the  views  and  statements  in  the  foregoing  Report 
the  Committee  are  indebted  to  the  full  and  luminous  Reports  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  From  the  views  entertained  by  the  Com- 
mittee, after  an  impartial  examination  of  the  proceedings  referred 
to,  the  Committee  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  resolution, 
“ that  no  action  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  and  proper  in  regard  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution and  this  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee .” 
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LETTERS 

FROM 

PROFESSORS  BENJ.  PEIRCE  AND  LOUIS  AGASSIZ 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives upon  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  appointed  on  motion 
of  Hon.  James  Meacham. 

PROFESSOR  PEIRCE’S  LETTER. 

H arvard  University,  Jan.  29,  1855. 

To  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  venturing  to  address  you  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  I trust  that  I am  not  unconsciously  trespassing  upon 
forbidden  ground.  My  apology  must  be  found  in  the  deep  inter- 
est which  I feel  in  this  Institution,  in  common  with  my  scientific 
brethren  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  cordial  and  earnest 
confidence,  sympathy  and  respect,  with  which  we  regard  the  pro- 
found philosopher  who  has  hitherto  administered  its  affairs  with 
such  integrity,  admirable  judgment,  and  honorable  faith.  We 
have  watched  with  no  little  anxiety  the  injudicious  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  divert  this  fund  to  purposes  which  are  local, 
and  which  do  not  seem  to  us  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
sound  learning  and  true  science. 

We  have  been  chiefly  astonished  at  the  assumption  that  the 
will  of  Smithson  would  be  properly  and  faithfully  executed  by  de- 
voting the  principal  portion  of  his  legacy  to  the  formation  of  a 
library,  which  is  an  institution  for  the  collecting  of  knowledge, 
and  a warehouse  in  which  it  may  be  stored,  but  which  only  min- 
isters in  an  indirect  way  to  the  “ increase  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge.” A large  library  at  Washington  is  no  more  useful  for  in- 
creasing and  diffusing  knowledge  in  the  greater  part  even  of  our 
own  land,  than  the  collection  of  old  armor  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don for  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Standing  by  itself  the  library  is 
a mere  reservoir  in  w'hich  learning  may  stagnate,  and  book-worms 
thrive,  but  in  order  to  fulfil  its  proper  office  and  become  a bless- 
ing to  the  community,  it  must  be  associated  on  the  one  side  with 
the  workshops  in  which  knowledge  is  increased,  and  on  the  other, 
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with  the  channels  through  which  it  is  diffused.  It  is  inaccessible  to 
the  mass  of  the  community,  and  its  beneficial  influence  can  only  be 
felt  by  most  men  through  the  productive  labors  of  those  scholars 
who  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  within  its  reach.  Its  pri- 
mary and  direct  action  is  local,  and  it  is  the  virtual  property  of 
the  place  in  which  it  is.  Each  intellectual  centre  should  there- 
fore collect  its  own  books,  and  provide  its  own  library.  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  these  centres  of  intellect  in  America,  but  not  the  only 
one ; nor  is  it  the  most  important  of  them  except  in  respect  to  the 
science  of  government. 

Of  all  men,  none  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
great  storehouses  of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  than  they  who  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  them  in  the  development  of  their  OAvn  re- 
searches. The  knowledge  which  has  already  been  given  to  the 
world  and  which  is  accumulated  in  the  library,  stimulates  and  in- 
vigorates the  mind  for  original  thoughts,  and  supplies  important 
materials  for  investigation  ; it  is  to  the  author,  what  the  collection 
of  models  in  the  patent  office  is  to  the  inventor  ; but  nevertheless, 
the  increase  of  knowledge  depends  chiefly  upon  the  native  vigor 
of  intellect,  and  its  diffusion  is  performed  by  the  press.  To  the 
strong  mind  the  collections  of  the  Vatican  are  a golden  opportu- 
nity, richer  than  the  mineral  harvest  of  California  ; but  not  richer 
than  the  hills  and  streams  which  abound  within  every  man’s 
sight, — not  richer  than  the  stone  beneath  our  feet,  on  which  is 
written  the  history  of  the  world,  than  the  leaf  of  the  forest  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  thought  of  its  Creator,  or  than  the  cloud  in 
the  lightnings  of  which  the  laws  and  the  glory  of  God  are  as  dis- 
tinctly revealed  to  the  faithful  of  the  present  generation  as  they 
were  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

The  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  which  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  are  a living  proof  that 
vast  libraries  are  not  necessary  to  the  development  of  new 
thoughts.  If  you  will  compare  these  memoirs  with  the  scientific 
productions  of  the  same  period  in  Europe,  you  may  find  them 
perchance  inferior  in  erudition,  but  not  in  profoundness  and  origi- 
nality of  thought.  Do  you  believe  that  Smithson,  who  was  him- 
self engaged  in  chemical  investigations,  could  have  intended  a 
library  by  his  words,  “ an  institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men?”  If  you  will  examine  his  nine  me- 
moirs to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member, 
and  his  eighteen  other  contributions  to  science,  you  will  not  find 
one  of  them  which  required  a library  for  its  production.  Each 
was  the  natural  growth  of  a deeply  thinking  mind.  Smithson 
was  emphatically  a maker,  and  not  a collector  of  books ; and  in 
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the  scientific  circle  to  which  he  belonged,  the  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage would  have  totally  precluded  the  interpretation  which  some 
men  of  quite  a different  cast  of  mind,  have  presumed  to  impose 
upon  his  words.  Expand  his  largeness  of  expression  to  its  utmost 
extent ; include  in  it  all  that  a generous  mind  like  his  own  would 
desire  it  to  embrace  ; but  let  it  not  be  cramped  and  twisted  out 
of  shape,  and  so  forced  from  its  original  design  that  it  shall  wholly 
fail  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  munificent  testator. 

Most  earnestly,  then,  in  the  name  of  Science,  and  especially  of 
American  Science,  do  I protest  against  such  a gross  perversion  of 
this  important  trust.  I assure  you,  Sir,  that  the  great  body  of 
scientific  men  throughout  the  country  warmly  approve  Professor 
Henry’s  plan  of  conducting  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  re- 
gard it  as  a faithful  exponent  of  the  almost  undivided  opinion  of 
scientific  and  learned  men,  as  to  the  proper  execution  of  Smith- 
son’s will  and  of  the  law  of  Congress. 

Very  faithfully  and  respectfully, 

I remain,  my  dear,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  PEIRCE. 


PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ’S  LETTER. 

To  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham  : 

Dear  Sir : — Every  scientific  man  in  this  country  has  been  watch- 
ing with  intense  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution ever  since  its  foundation,  satisfied,  as  all  must  be,  that  upon 
its  prosperity  the  progress  of  science  in  America  depends  in  a 
very  great  measure.  The  controversies  which  have  lately  been 
carried  on  respecting  the  management  of  the  Institution,  have  in- 
creased the  solicitude  of  its  friends  with  regard  to  its  future  pros- 
pects in  a degree  which  can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  who 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  great  cause  of  science. 
As  a foreigner,  who  has  enjoyed  but  for  a few  years  the  privilege 
of  adding  his  small  share  to  support  the  powerful  impulse  which 
scientific  investigations  have  lately  received  from  those  who  are 
the  native  representatives  of  science  in  America,  I have  thus  far 
abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  this  discussion,  for  fear  of  being 
charged  with  meddling  in  matters  in  which  I have  no  concern. 
There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  Institution  itself  which  may, 
I trust,  justify  the  step  I have  taken  in  addressing  you  upon  this 
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subject  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  elected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  indirect  allusions,  I do  not  see 
that  any  reference  is  made  in  the  discussion  now  going  on  to  the 
indisputable  fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  not  an  Am- 
erican Institution.  It  was  originated  by  the  liberality  of  a high- 
minded  English  gentleman,  intrusting  his  fortune  to  the  United 
States  to  found  in  Washington  an  Institution  to  increase  and 
diffuse  knowledge  among  men.  America,  in  accepting  the  trust, 
has  obtained  the  exclusive  management  of  the  most  important  and 
most  richly  endowed  scientific  Institution  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  responsible  to  the  scientific  world  at  large  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  object  of  the  trust,  which  is  to  in- 
crease and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.  Were  it  not  for  this 
universal  character  of  the  Institution,  I would  not  think  it  becom- 
ing in  me  to  offer  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  it.  As  it  is,  I 
feel  a double  interest  in  its  prosperity, — in  the  first  place,  as  an 
Institution  destined  to  foster  the  progress  of  science  at  large,  and 
without  reference  to  nationalities  or  local  interests,  and  next,  as 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  advancement  of  science  in 
the  country  of  my  adoption. 

The  votaries  of  science  my  differ  in  their  views  about  the  best 
means  of  advancing  science,  according  to  the  progress  they  have 
themselves  made  in  its  prosecution  ; but  there  is  one  standard  of 
appreciation  which  cannot  fail  to  guide  rightly  those  who  would 
form  a candid  opinion  about  it.  I mean  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  most  extensively  contributed  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge.  There  are  two  individuals  who  may,  without  quali- 
fication, be  considered  the  most  prominent  scientific  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Cuvier  and  Humboldt  By  what  means  have 
they  given  such  a powerful  impulse  to  science  ? How  have  they 
succeeded  not  only  in  increasing  the  amount  of  knowledge  of 
their  age,  but  also  in  founding  new  branches  of  science  ? It  is  by 
their  own  publications  and  by  aiding  in  the  publications  of  others  ; 
by  making  large  collections  of  specimens  and  other  scientific  ap- 
paratus, and  not  by  the  accumulation  of  large  libraries.  Humboldt 
never  owned  a book,  not  even  a copy  of  his  own  works,  as  I 
know  from  his  own  lips.  “ He  was  too  poor,”  lie  once  said  to 
me,  “ to  secure  a copy  of  them  and  all  the  works  he  receives 
constantly  from  his  scientific  friends  are  distributed  by  him  to 
needy  students.  Again,  there  is  hardly  a scientific  man  living  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  who  is  not  indebted  to  him  for  some  re- 
commendations in  the  proper  quarter  for  assistance  in  the  publi- 
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cation  of  their  works.  I mention  more  particularly  these  details 
about  Humboldt,  because  he  is  happily  still  among  the  living  and 
his  testimony  may  be  asked  in  a matter  of  such  deep  importance 
to  the  real  progress  of  science.  But  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
the  part  Cuvier  took  in  his  day  in  promoting  science.  All  his 
efforts  were  constantly  turned  towards  increasing  the  collections  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  supporting  the  publication  of  original 
researches,  giving  himself  the  example  of  the  most  untiring  ac- 
tivity in  publishing  his  own.  In  this  connection,  I ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  a circumstance  to  which  the  United  States  owes 
the  legacy  of  Smithson,  which  I happen  accidentally  to  know, 
and  which  is  much  to  the  point,  in  reference  to  the  controversy 
concerning  the  management  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Smithson  had  already  made  his  will  and  left  his  fortune  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  when  certain  scientific  papers  were 
offered  to  that  learned  body  for  publication.  Notwithstanding 
his  efforts  to  have  them  published  in  their  transactions,  they  were 
refused  ; upon  which  he  changed  his  will  and  made  his  bequest 
to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  in  London 
more  minute  information  upon  this  occurrence,  and  should  it  ap- 
pear desirable,  I think  I could  put  the  Committee  in  the  way  of 
learning  all  the  circumstances.  Nothing  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
more  plainly  what  were  the  testator’s  views  respecting  the  best 
means  of  promoting  science  than  this  fact.  I will  not  deny  the 
great  importance  of  libraries,  and  no  one  has  felt  more  keenly  the 
want  of  an  extensive  scientific  library  than  I have  since  I have 
been  in  the  United  States;  but  after  all.  libraries  are  only  tools  of 
a secondary  value  to  those  who  are  really  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  power  of  making  original  researches,  and  thus  increasing 
knowledge  among  men.  And  though  the  absence  or  deficiency 
of  libraries  is  nowhere  so  deeply  felt  as  in  America,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  formation 
of  a library,  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  daily  progress  of 
science,  would  only  be,  iiT  my  humble  opinion,  a perversion  of 
the  real  object  of  the  trust,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to  secure 
facilities  only  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  American 
students  who  may  have  the  time  and  means  to  visit  Washington 
when  they  wish  to  consult  a library.  Such  an  application  of  the 
funds  would  indeed  lessen  the  ability  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  accomplish  its  great  object,  which  is  declared  by  its  found- 
er to  be  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  they  may  be  spent,  to  increase  unduly 
the  library. 

Moreover,  American  students  have  a just  claim  upon  their  own 
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country  for  such  local  facilities  as  the  accumulation  of  books 
affords. 

If  I am  allowed  in  conclusion  to  state  my  personal  impression 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Institution  thus  far,  I would 
only  express  my  concurrence  with  the  plan  of  active  operations 
adopted  by  the  Regents,  which  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  volumes,  equal  in  scientific  value  to  any  production  of 
the  same  kind  issued  by  the  learned  societies  anywhere. 

The  distribution  of  the  Smithsonian  contributions  to  know- 
ledge, has  already  carried  the  name  of  the  Institution  to  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  conveyed  with  them  such  evidence  of 
the  intellectual  activity  of  America  as  challenges  everywhere  ad- 
miration ; a result  which  could  hardly  be  obtained  by  applying 
the  resources  of  the  Institution  to  other  purposes. 

I am,  &c.,  &Ci 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 


